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When U. S. Army paratroops landed in North Africa, they struck 
from o base in England 1500 miles away—the greatest feat of its 
kind in military history. » Such an exploit calls for equipment of 
the utmost dependability. Hamilton Standard's proven dependa- 
bility helped do this job. 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ONE OF THE THREE DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 








LEARN TO FLY 














for Uncle Sam. 


At no time in history has it been more oppor- 
tune for you to get into aviation. By taking 
flight instruction and mechanical training 
now, you become most useful to Uncle Sam, 
and assure yourself a successful military 
career and peacetime future. 

Follow the lead of countless thousands of 
America’s military airmen . . . learn to fly in 
the famous Piper Cub Trainer with as little 
as 8 hours of dual instruction. Be prepared 





to go into the more advanced stages of mili- 
tary flying with a practical background. And, 
remember, if you are over the age limit for 
military flying, Uncle Sam still has a place 
for you as a pilot or mechanic in the air age 
that victory will bring. 

Now’s the time for you to get started on a 
career in aviation! Contact your local airport 
to get mechanical training. See the Piper 
Dealer there for a flight demonstration. 


FREE BOOKLET ON HOW TO FLY. Send today for 
your copy of the easy-to-understand booklet “You, 
Too, Can Fly!” If you also want the full-color 
Piper catalog, enclose 10c in stamps or coin for 
postage-handling. Piper Aircraft Corporation, De- 
partment SF13, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICA 
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On every fighting front in this global war you'll find ADEL aircraft 


equipment serving the United Nations’ Air Forces, our first arm of 


both defense and offense. © ADEL manufactures 3,000 sizes and types 
of line support, anti-icing, hydraulic and allied equipment--- stand- 


ardized, prec ision-built units which are made to stand the gaff regard- 








Pad 


less of temperature, altitude, vibration or the stress of combat service. 
In the service of U. S. Air Forces, British Air Ministry, R. A. F., 
R.C. A. F., R. A. A. F., Soviet and Chinese Air Forces, ADEL work- 
men are developing new skills and precision techniques which 


after Victory will serve mankind in many constructive ways. 


ADEL 


PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Engineering Seruice Offices: DALLAS. TEXAS @ DETROIT, MICHIGAN @ HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA @ HAGERSTOWN. MARYLAND @ TORONTO. CANADA 

















AMERICA'S ONLY 
RADIAL AIR-COOLED 
DIESEL ENGINE 


MORE THAN 
HORSEPOWER 


FOR TANKS, PLANES and SHIPS 


No Fire Hazard 

Lower Fuel 
Consumption 

Increased Striking 


Instant Response to 
the Throttle 

No Ignition System 

Lower Cost of Fuel 


Range Constant Torque at 
Greater Stamina All Speeds 
Dependable No Radio 


Operation Interference 
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GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE CO. THE GUIBERSON CORP. 
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YOU CAN RELY ON 


LYCOWMMING 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Thousands of mothers, the country over, express con- 


























fidence in America’s training planes . . . confidence 
built upon the fact that their sons have safely come 
through hundreds of hours of intensive flight training 
in these ships. 

The steady, dependable operation of Lycoming en- 
gines has played a great part in assuring the safe flying 
that is inherent in America’s training planes. 













The Navy Spartan Trainer, shown above, is one of 
many Lycoming-powered planes used in training 
America’s pilots . . . pilots who through long expert- 
ence acclaim Lycoming to be the synonym for dependa- 
bility in both military and civilian aviation. 


Contractors to the 
U. S. Army and Navy 


THE TRAINING PLANE 
ENGINE OF TODAY... 


THE PRIVATE PLANE 
ese Ui icm hit ile, Mail me wi vile). Mae) ite) Puls). ENGINE OF TOMORROW WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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liere ; a bras new year Ce I pa 
it reminds us that we've been telling you 
Perch Pilots about Gulfpride Aviation 
Onl and (; If Aviation Gas« < ror a 
hole lot of years 
But there area k of we 
iven't told you! 
We mean that we've not told you a 
ing about Gulf's other products for 
lustrial, farm, and marine set e. Wi 
a war on, many of these products are as 
vital as Gulf Aviation Pro 
AL f 
— 
aS ih 
N Ar ’ 
f 
» 
* N 
S al, 
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@y 
SO we re going to alin you more about 
hem this year. Over on the other side of 
tne page there you ll see the first of our 
monthly stories on Gulf mon-aviation 


products which are just as essential to 


wartare as high-octane Gulf Aviation 


coaue Major Al Williams, 


alias, “Tattered Wing Tips,” 
Gulf Aviation Products Man- 


ager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BABY LOVES SHOOTEN 'EM-DEAD 


One thing that makes our bomber pilots 
feel pretty good is the fact that their ma- 
chine guns out-range Axis fighters nearly 
two to one. Axis planes are armed with 
light guns of low velocity that are good 


between 250 and 300 yards. But our boys 


ME AND AL ARE PAYING FOR THESE GUNS 
WITH OUR WAR BONDS. 





artillery, can 


twice 


50 caliber 
Tojo at almost 


with their heavy 


e Jerry and 


smok 
that distance 

Another thing that makes pilots feel 
good, is that Gultpride Aviation 


precey 
ranges the old fashioned oils of a 


O:) out 
few years ago nearly two to one 

The longer-lasting lubricating quali- 
ties of Gulftpride are due to a super- 
refining method famous throughout the 
petrole um industry as the Alchlor Process 
This technique goes farther into the fine 
crudes we use for Gulfpride, and gets 

ore of the impurities—the carbon 

akers and sludge tormers —out of the 
Like our heavy machine 
get more Of the 


nished product 
s tarther to 


a 


trouble makers ou 


PHONEY BRAINTWISTER 
A s ier on tf | tor a 
phone to call his girl then realized 


totthe way. 


irlou gn beeline 


ne d 


IF YOU DON’T LIKE THIS BRAIN-TWISTER, 
WHEN YOU WRITE FOR THE ANSWER— 
SEND US A BETTER ONE. WITH ANSWER! 














forgotten her number. He knew that it 
consisted of four figures, however, one of 
which was 4 and one of which was 8. He 
also remembered that each of the last 
three figures was greater than the pre- 
ceding figure. What were his chances of 
getting the right number? 


DID YOU KNOW THIS 
ABOUT DIESELS? 


A Diesel engine lubricanqmust withstand 
high temperatures, contamination with 
fuel and moisture, and constant churning 
in the presence of air. And the problem 
of avoiding excessive wear of cylinders, 
sistons, and bearings is magnified today 
ecause most Diesels are operating under 
peak-load conditions . on ships, in 
factories or farms. 

Gulf Diesel Oils minimize wear and re 
pair expense because of their stability 
and stamina. Their low carbon conte 
safeguards against harmful carbon 


p* SITS 


KEEP SENDING IN YOUR “"‘WHOPPERS.’’ 


WE'LL FIND SPACE 
ot FOR THEM. 





In Diesel engines all over the country 
Gulf Parvis Oils are contributing to full 
power and operating efhiciency, and help 
ing to win the war more quickly. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


Oll IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY! 





, 
| WHEN AN ENGINE IS OVERHAULED 
| BE SURE THAT THE OIL TANK IS < 
| = THOROUGHLY CLEANED. | 
* a . 





- 7 
FOREIGN MATTER ON THE SIDES OF 
| THE. TANK MIGHT FLAKE OFF WHILE 
THE TANK |S EMPTY AND — 10 





OPERATIO 








THEN GO INTO THE OILING 

SYSTEM WHEN IT1S RETURNED 
N. BE SURE YOUR 
GAS TANKS ARE CLEAN Too) 





—AND FULL OF THATA | 
GOOD GULF ~ | 
AVIATION GASOLINE ! 
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A SUPER TRANSPORT with the greatest long-range cargo 
capacity of any plane in mass production, the Consolidated 
C-87 is the transport version of the famous Liberator bomber. 





C-87’s have delivered boxcar loads of freight to virtually 
every corner of the world, frequently passing through a tem- 








perature range of 160° above to 60° below on a single flight! 


SKY TRUCKERS 





Their truck routes are a network of 
secret military airways more extensive than all the 
combined pre-war airways in the world. Some of the 
Truckers average more travel in a week than Colum- 
bus crammed into his lifetime. They fly complete 
hospitals to Alaska, tank parts to Africa, personnel 
to England—and even around the world! 


They tell us that the Consolidated C-87 is one of 


their favorite sky trucks because even with boxcar 
loads the big planes are swift, maneuverable, and 
easy to handle. And they say the C-87’s operate as 
sweetly in the icy air over Alaska, where oil turns 
hard as rubber, as they do in gritty Cairo or steam- 
ing New Guinea. 
* oe * 

At Consolidated’s Fort Worth, Texas, plant, we're try- 
ing to do our job as splendidly as the Sky Truckers 
are doing theirs. We’re rolling the C-87’s down our 
assembly lines, twenty-four hours a day. We're rolling 
them fast, and we’re rolling them good! 


CONSOLIDATED builds Battleships of the Air 


LIBERATOR ... CATALINA... CORONADO... ALSO C-87’s—FREIGHTERS OF THE AIR 
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Biue Ox 


lle has sworn to protect its secret with 
his life. When it is not in his possession 
it 1s under double armed guard, twenty 


foul hours a day. 


He alone carries it from the guard 
room to the airplane, and when the mis 
sion has been completed, he carries it 
back to the guard-room. It is his respon- 
sibility It is the Norden Bombsight. 


He calls it the “Blue Ox.” 


The bombardier of a Flying Fortress* 
is the man around whom thx great all 
plane 1S designed. Back of him and his 
instrument stretch thousands of man 
hours, miles of blueprint, tons of alumi 
num, barrels of midnight oil 
An American bombardier, a “Blue Ox” 


and a Boeing Flying Fortress are the 


~ 


most formidable bombing team in the 
world. One reason is the great stability 
of the Flying Fortress, which provides a 
perfect bombing “platform” for “preci 
sion bombing.” Another is the unequaled 
high-altitude performance, protective 
armament and fire-power, which enable 
the Fortress to reach her objective in day- 


light, despite flak or interceptors. 


“Precision bombing” first began to be 
effective when the Fortresses bombed 
their objectives in Europe by daylight- 
from great altitudes—and with a hitherto 
unheard-of accuracy. This brand-new 
military tactic owes much of its effec 
tiveness to Boeing engineers, who worked 
until they had designed an iirplane 
with the speed, range, stability, load, 


hre-power ind altitude to do the job 


The job still needs to be done, and 
the Fortresses are doing it every day 
on major fighting fronts from Europe 
to the South Pacific. When the work 
of the Fortresses is over—when the wat 
is won and the days of peace return 
Boeing engineers will find many poten 
tial outlets for their skill and talents. 


For in designing and building the Fl 
ing Fortress and other advanced aircraft 


Boeing engineers and “produc tioneers 


~ 


itinuall; acquire new “know-how” in 
many fields: acoustical, electrical, struc 
kind 


of “know-how” that helps to win wars, 


tural, lubrication, etc. It’s the 


nd will some day help to make peace 


time products better and cheaper. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOEING 


“we TERM f NG FOoRTRE AND TRaT 





LINER ARE RE 


SISTERED BOEIN TRADE MARE 
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Scoff steERABLE AND FULL SWIVEL 
e Tal Whee ressemblies 













Sy => One of the most extensively used tail wheel assemblies 
aan amoee on trainers, this Scott development (known as Model 
teers” AST-8) is supplied in a wide range of models, for 

val tree crore Aeroncas and other planes. Extremely light in weight, 


te provide lubricet son 


oa yet rugged and dependable. Exclusive dampner feature 
provides a dampening of the swivel action to prevent 
rotation in the air or the swivelling movement on the 
ground. Throughout every detail of construction, this 
Scott Tail Wheel Assembly is matched to the exacting 
demands of the Victory program. 


PARTS LIST 


-01 Attaching Bracket, -03 Attachable Rudder -06 Axle Assembly. 








complete with Swiv- Arm tocontrol Steer- .97 Pressed Steel Hub with 
el Bearing (s). ing Action. Bearings (without tire). 

-01B Swivel Bearing (s) -04 Connectors from -.og Ball Bearings only, for 
only. Rudder Arms to Tail Pressed Steal Hubs. 

-02 Fork only (without Wheel Assembly. -09 Garlock Grease Seals 
steering arms). -05 Dampner Assembly only. 

-02S8 Fork only(with steer- only. (Wear-Washer -010 6x2.00 Solid (Cushion) 
ing arms Attached). Brazed to the Nut). Tire. 






Scovel STEERABLE AND FULL SWIVEL \ 
Tak Whee réssemblies , N 
This husky, efficient Scott Assembly (Model CST-12) is standard equipment 
on all Piper Cubs and faithfully measures up to Piper performance. Here’s 
























the lightest tail wheel assembly made —long-time dependability is assured Q 
by individual static-testing of each assembly for shock resistance. Design 
embodies Scott dampening feature, plus all the other Scott structural ad- 
vantages. This Scott contribution to Victory is daily proving its superiority. 





Scof OXYGEN MANIFOLD (M-78) Scoff BRAKE PRESSURE UNIT 


This development by Scott engi- Now ready for installa- 
neering typifies Scott specializa- tion on PIPER CUBS 
Designed and developed 
for use with hydraulic 
brakes on many types of 
aircraft, this SCOTT 
Brake Pressure Cylinder 
(B-711) is the simplest, 
regulator, or to other equipment. most positive available 
Prevents loss of total oxygen sup- for light aircraft. Weighs 
ply in event of direct tank hit. only 23 ozs. Can be sup- 
Designed to serve any number of plied on A-1-) priority, 
tanks either centrally located or (or better) with FULL, 
dispersed throughout the ship... SIMPLE, INSTALLA- 
Note compact construction — TION INSTRUCTIONS, showing mounting, under the seat, above 
weight is only 15 ounces. Details the floor boards. Pedal location is similar to front brake pedal location. 
promptly on request. List price $24.75 per set of 2. Generous discounts to bona fide dealers. 




















tion in vital aircraft accessories. 
Its function, in oxygen system, is 





to direct the flow of oxygen from 
an outside source to service tanks, 
from service tanks to the oxygen 








Many other Scott accessories, now in production are of such a nature 
that they cannot be publicized...Scott is ready to study your particu- 
lar accessories problem! Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 
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ee Try — rc a FORCES AND LEADING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 
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AS WE WERE SAYING: From 
February 1 to December 15, 1942, 
the Army Air Forces destroyed 
928 enemy planes and got credit 
for another 276 probably downed 
in air combat. We lost 130 and 
104 others are missing. That's 
knocking them down at the rate 
of four to one, 


Hap Arnold, who supplied these 
figures, has another set of statis- 
tics devoted to Flying Fortresses 
alone. As of November 30 they 
had destroyed 293 German planes, 
probably destroyed another 150 
and had damaged 192. The cost 


to us: thirty-two Fortresses. 


Multiply these figures by the hun- 
dreds and you'll obtain an idea 
of what all-out air war will be 
when it materializes. As we have 
said before, BOMBERS, NOT 
FIGHTERS, WIN AIR SUPERI- 
ORITY. Any doubters? 


* * « 


FOR THE MIKADO: Here's a bit of 
verse from an official pamphlet on 
aerial gunnery issued by the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics. Author of the 
pamphlet as well as the verse 1s Lieut 
Donaldson Thorburn, former San 
Francisco Chronicle reporter and J. 
Walter Thompson advertising agency 


man. His contribution to American 
poetry, tastefully dedicated “to the 
Mikado from U. S. Navy Gunners,” 
follows: 


all set to dive 
then there 


Six Mitsubishis 
Blip went a Browning 
were five 
Five Jap marauders—thirsting for 
gore 
One crossed a_ ring-sight—then 
there were four. 
Four 
sea 
Rip went the tracers 
were three. 


grinning Nippies—over the 


then there 


Three yellow perils—to carrier and 
crew 

One little cannon—cut 
two. 


them in 


of the rising 


Two toothy sons 
sun 
Expert free gunning 
them to one. 


reduced 


One Skibbie bomber—left all alone— 
In the part of the ocean—we want 
him to own. 
The Bottom! 


10 


Nb UP * * * 


Official U. S. Navy Photo. 
HIGH AND LOW fly these new carrier- 
based Grumman Avengers. In the recent 
Pacific encounters they have alternately 
skimmed the waves to launch torpedo at- 
tacks and bombed from altitudes with 
high explosives. 


THE GOOD OLE DAYS: On page 
forty-two you can learn that about 
30 per cent of all sheet aluminum 
fabricated into aircraft parts is dis- 
carded as scrap and reclaimed, Several 
years ago the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany built an order of more than a 
few A-17 attack planes with not 
enough scrap left over to warrant re- 
melting. Those were the days when 
every aircraft worker was what fac- 
tory men now call a “lead man.” 


+ * * 


TO BE CONTINUED: Igor Sikorsky 
has added another refinement to his 
VS-300 helicopter by replacing the 
three-bladed main rotor with one of 
two paddles. Now it can be stored in 
a long narrow space if the rotor is 
pointing fore and aft; formerly the 
extra blade required more storage 
space. 

* * * 


CONFIDENCE: C. A. Herberts, presi- 
dent of Aerco Corporation in Los 
Angeles, still keeps an old conditional 








sales contract on a $2,285 order for 
tools which he received in 1922 from 
Donald Douglas. D. D. was allowed 
eight months in which to pay a balance 
of $1,520, in installments, after mak- 
ing a down payment of $765. 


~x~ *«* * 


AIR COMMUTERS:  Laockheed’s 
general service manager, Reagan 
Stunkel, has offices in Dallas, 
Washington, Providence and Day- 
ton to which he commutes from 
California. Friday’s his day in 
Big D. . . . Eddie Jackson, secre- 
tary of Globe Aircraft at Fort 
Worth, flies to work daily in his 
two-place put-putt. His home and 
his office are fifteen miles apart. 
.. . American Airlines has added 
a non-stop schedule between 
Dallas and San Diego to link air- 
craft factories still closer together. 


* * * 


SAFETY SERMON: The following, 
from the RAF publication “Tee Emm”, 
will remind pilots of the importance 
of avoiding errors: 

Nine days can be a long or short 
time, depending on what you are do- 
ing. Just how long it can be a cer- 
tain Hampden air crew is in a posi- 
tion to tell you. For from early one 
Tuesday morning to mid-day the fol- 
lowing Thursday week they were 
afloat in a dinghy in the North Sea. 

The Air Sea Rescue Service 
here tells you their story. It 
would be idle to pretend that the 
bravely endured hardships of 
those men were not due in great 
measure to their own errors, but 
the tale is not related for the 
purpose either of praising their 
fortitude or blaming their mis- 
deeds. It is simply and solely 
that any of you whom fate may 
one day drop unexpectedly into 
the drink may profit by noting 
what this crew did wrong or failed 
to do. The men concerned would 
themselves be the first to rejoice 
if the fact that this publication 
of their mistakes was the cause 
of saving lives in the future. 

Returning from Dusseldorf in the 
small hours of Tuesday morning the 
aircraft was ten miles out from the 
Dutch coast and at 17,000 feet when 
the port engine packed up. As the 
pilot had already done a single-engine 
return journey before, he was not dis- 
mayed. In spite of his confidence, 
however, he twice stalled and lost 11,- 
000 feet. The difficulties of one-engine 
flying are appreciated, but he would 
have done better to try a gradual 
descent with less power. This would 
have brought him much nearer the 
English coast; instead of which he 
ultimately had to ditch sixty miles 
east of Yarmouth. 

During the preparations for ditch- 
ing, the Wireless Operator sent out an 
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SOS, which was not received owing 
to the fact that the generator on only 
the port motor was used. He did not 
use the generator selector provided. 
I.F.F. distress action was taken, but 
no check was made to see that the set 
was working. It is also probable that 
the LF.F. aerial was carried away 
when the guns and other equipment 
were jettisoned. The crew were or- 
dered to brace themselves at crash sta- 
tions. The flaps were up. The pilot 
tried to maintain height as long as he 
could and when the altimeter read 
zero he decided to ditch, 

He lowered his speed to 80 m. p. h. 
A. S. I. and approached the water in 
a westerly direction, which was across 
wind. The trimmer was right back 
to the tail heavy position. Cloud was 
seven-tenths, there was a quarter 
moon and the water was visible. It 
was smooth, the wind being 10 to 
15 m. p. h. 

The pilot touched down tail- 
first, but very heavily for which 
somewhat insufficient reason the 
W/Op. assumed they had landed 
on a convenient beach, though he 
and the navigator should have 
known that this was extremely 
unlikely. On this assumption, 
however, the W/Op. jumped out 
on the wing, leaving the pigeons 
to their fate and thereby losing 
the last chance of letting the 
A.S.R.S. know what had happened. 
He believed, no doubt, that his 
SOS had been received, but the 
moral is obvious: the rescue boys 
would rather be told about you 
twice than not hear from you at 
all. 

The nacelle-type dinghy inflated it- 
self by the immersion switch, but 
upside down. The Captain jumped in 
and righted it but unfortunately 
swallowed a lot of sea and was very 
sick. His crew, however, came to his 
aid and hauled him into the dinghy, 
the aircraft sinking just as they had 
all got in. It was the Captain’s busi- 
ness to bring the Verey pistol and the 
navigator’s to take the cartridges, but 
in the hurry and excitement of the 
moment these were most unfortunate- 
ly left behind. Had they been brought, 
the crew would probably have been 
rescued on any one of the four sub- 
sequent occasions during their ordeal 
when help passed close by. In addi- 
tion, no one brought into the dinghy 
either the emergency pack or the 
flasks of tea which would have greatly 
relieved their later hardships. As a 
result, all they had by way of rations 
was the concentrated chocolate, thirty- 
six Horlick’s tablets and a bottle with 
one and a half pints of water. 


The Captain, who was soaked 
through, and another member of 
the crew were very sick all the 
first day from having shipped 
sea-water; the other two men 
were dry and well. Rigid ration- 
ing was instituted at once, and to 
this wise action the ultimate sur- 
vival of the whole crew must defi- 
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UPPER STORY JOB is Vega's Ventura, a medium bomber of the B-25 and B-26 class 
kept under wraps by the Army, Navy and British. 


Photo shows ten-foot platform in 


which fuselage is assembled, allowing simultaneous work on upper and lower parts of 


plane. 


Monrail crane lifts the bomber from well and hauls it to final assembly. 


The 


Ventura, adapted from Lockheed’s Lodestar, has a 65'/2-ft. wing, a twin tail with span 


of 25 feet 10 inches, is 57 


feet long and is powered by two Pratt & Whitney Double 


Wasp engines of 2,000 horsepower each. 


nitely be attributed. The ration 
was half a Horlick’s tin lid of 
water and three tablets at morn- 
ing and evening. No shipping was 
seen all that day or the next. The 
reason for this was ultimately 
discovered during a game, insti- 
tuted to pass the time and to keep 
cool, of seeing who could keep his 
head below water the longest. One 
man suddenly surfaced exclaim- 
ing: “Hi! there’s a bloody great 
mine underneath us.” They were, 
unluckily, in a minefield, natural- 
ly avoided by ships. That eve- 
ning, however, two Wellingtons 
flew by at about 2,000 feet—and 
flew on. The marine distress sig- 
nals were unserviceable—and the 
Verey pistol was at the bottom of 
the sea. 


The third day they passed in bailing, 


since the seas were rather high, and in 


keeping cool by splashing each other 


with water, the weather very luckily 
being dry and warm. On the fourth 
day the water ration was halved, but 
hopes were suddenly raised by three 
Blenheims which passed 200 yards 
away at 150 feet. Lacking the Verey 
pistol the crew flashed mirrors and as 
one of the Blenheims broke forma- 
tion slightly they thought they had 
been seen, and that the airplane would 
return later. They had not, however, 
been noticed, and the Blenheims were 
not seen again. 


The crew spent the fifth day in 
paddling westwards in _ half-hour 
shifts. The dinghy paddles were, un- 


fortunately, not in the dinghy—they 
may have been lost when the dinghy 
inflated upside down—so they used 
the unserviceable distress signals. 


On the sixth day three launches 
were seen two miles off, but their 





attention could not be attracted, 
and later they turned northwards. 
The ration was now a half a cube 
of chocolate three times a day and 
half a tin-lid of water once a day, 
but the water was finally finished 
on the evening of the seventh day. 
Tongues were hard, thick, and 
skinning, and to relieve this they 
all tried swilling the mouth out 
with salt water. 


As with the launches the day be- 
fore, so, too, on the following (eighth) 
day did the Verey pistol remind them 
only too forcibly of its absence when 
a Hampden and a couple of Hurri- 
canes went over at 2,000 feet. Though 
very weak the crew again flashed 
mirrors, but were not seen. 


On the morning of the ninth day 
a Hampden saw them and flashed 
“Help Coming” on the Aldis lamp. It 
then dropped a Lindholm dinghy— 
which they reached and drank the 
much-needed water in the bottle—and 
circled till two Blenheims arrived in 
relief. Just after mid-day an RAF 
launch arrived and the crew’s trials 
were at last over. 


Such is the story. A story of 
human suffering and human en- 
durance: a story, too, of human 
error from which others may learn 
much. And one of the points to 
be noted most carefully is how 
extremely easy it is for a dinghy 
to be missed, unless it has some 
good means of attracting atten- 
tion. Nine pairs of eyes in Blen- 
heims went past on the fourth 
day, only fifty yards up, only 200 
yards away. It is hard to be- 
lieve that if the Verey pistol had 
not been forgotten, one eye of 
those eighteen could not have been 
caught. 
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Choosing Targets 
Army At 


fighters are working in eight combat 
But Germany 


Forces’ bombers and 
zones as we enter 1943 
ind Japan proper are not among them. 

Are we to swat the flames forever, 
or shall we extinguish the fuel that 
feeds them? The source of enemy air 
strength engaging our forces in eight 
outlying zones is still inside Germany 
and Japan. They will remain the 
Number One zones, whether they turn 
up as nine or sixteen in the division 
of global battle fronts. Everything we 
contest in the remote and numerous 
zones comes trom the singular home 
land—the will, the equipment and the 
supplies with which to fight 

Those are the prime targets of ar 
power, concentrated in an area only 
1 fraction as large as that over which 
our forces are now dispersed. Au 
power will remain indecisive, except 
in lo« al skirmishes, is long is it rgQnores 
its Number One zone 


* * * 


New Year's Resolution 


As is obvious, we like to brag about 
sensational airplane improvements as 
much as the next fellow. But we've 
made up our minds not to boast of 
the several super models of bombers 
and fighters now taking shape behind 
guarded walls. We think everybody 
concerned would get more out of it if 
the preview privileges were extended 
first to the enemy. 

Until then, we'll let the talkative 
ones do the revealing. Here’s a startet 
from no less an authority than Hap 
Arnold: 

“Our highly destructive .50-calibre 
machine guns will seem like peashoot 
ers, compared with the firepower that 
we are putting into our newest big 
ships. 

“Some time ago I said that the B-17 
ind the B-24 were perhaps the last 
of the ‘small’ bombers. We have new 
fighters and bombers on the way with 
tremendously increased speed, fire 
power, bomb loads, range and maneu 
verability.” 

We've heard reliably about a six 
motored bom—but there we go again. 
Somebody else will have to do the 
talking first. We hope it will be the 


Germans. 
= * * 


Recommended Reading 


A lot of could be 


saved if airmen and students of avia 


wasted energy 
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tion would read a concise, sixty-three- 
page book called Fighter Facts and 
Fallacies. Written by John G. Lee, 
assistant director of research of the 
United Aircraft Corporation, and pub- 
lished by William Morrow and Com- 
pany of New York, it brings out some 
fundamentals of airplanes 
which have been forgotten or disre- 
garded in all the controversy over the 
“best” fighter. 

In six chapters adequately illustrated 
by Beverly Hancock the book clarifies 


pursuit 


wing loading, power loading, weight, 
streamlining, and loading and propeller 
effects. Included is common sense ad- 
vice such as this: 

“It is the procurement officer’s prob- 
lem to obtain a fighter airplane, the 
tactician’s problem to employ it and 
the pilot’s problem to fly it. The task 
of each is made easier by an under- 
standing of the engineering back- 
ground of the airplane itself.” 

This understanding is available in 
Mr. Lee’s valuable book. 


LET’S FACE THE TRUTH 


radio constantly 


With 


reporting 


press and 
sensational events in the 
battle of production, America is be 
gining to appreciate the industrial 
miracles performed by aircraft build 
1940, fifty billion 


appropriated for 


ers. Since June, 

dollars have been 
uircraft. Today the dollar volume of 
the aircraft industry is running at 
an annual rate fen times that of the 
1940. The 


delivered in 


automobile business in 
45,000-odd 


1942 outnumbered all those produced 


planes we 


in the previous twenty years. 


But before going into hysterics 
about this remarkable accomplishment, 
let’s look at the performance in the 
light of full potentialities soday—not 
by comparing it with the slow, pioneer- 
ing record of yesterday. Come now, 
are 45,000 planes an accurate measure 


of America’s aircraft industry? 


With all the Army-Navy “E” hur 
rah and public speaking we've en- 
joyed during the last few months we 
still must confess that we could have 
The record shows 
that the aviation in 1942 
produced at only about 60 per cent of 


done much better. 
industry 
its capacity. In other words, a lot of 
those four-colored “‘E’s”’ 
of “all-out effort” have actually gone 
for a little better than one-half effort. 
Why? 

Tom Girdler gave the answer the 
The bald fact, says this 
plain-talking aircraft-and-steel execu- 
practi ally no one in 
business 


in recognition 


other day. 


tive, is that 
Washington, and very feu 
men, had any understanding of what 
American management could achieve 
in production when given the green 
light. 
manpower, the industry could almost 
double its output of aircraft. 


Given the materials and the 


The flow of materials to the aircraft 


industry has been inadequate for a 
number of preventable reasons. As 
Mr. Girdler puts it, there just hasn’t 
been any “flow.” Distribution has been 
haphazard and unorganized. Priorities 
have become worse than useless. Some 
plants have hoarded at the expense of 
others. Mr. Girdler knows his steel, 
and in his opinion there isn’t any real 
steel shortage in a country with an 
annual steel-making capacity of nine- 
ty million tons. 

The materials shortage solution, as 
he sees it — and this should interest 
manufacturers from the largest to the 
smallest, is in the Controlled Materials 
Plan. Under CMP a manufacturer 
with an order for eight thousand tanks 
will get monthly allocations for all the 
steel and bolts and nuts he needs each 
month for eight thousand tanks. He 
won’t be locking up, meanwhile, ma- 
terials for eighteen thousand tanks. 

But there is another crisis outside 
of materials. It concerns the avail- 
ability of labor. The Selective Service 
System is withdrawing skilled air- 
craftsmen by the thousands. Until 
voluntary enlistments were halted re- 
cently, eighty-five per cent of the 
service separations reported by Cali- 
fornia aircraft firms represented volun 
teers. The answer to labor shortage 
can be supplied by the new Man- 
power Commission—if politics don’t 
convert that into another bureaucratic 
tool of self-seeking individuals and 
cliques. 

America must not delay in placing 
the industrial situation in order. Ma- 
terials distribution and manpower al- 
location must be dealt with efficiently 
and without favoritism. Let’s give the 
producers an opportunity to work for 
victory on an all-out scale—not 60 
per cent of their capacity. Then we 
can shout without a guilty conscience. 
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the CURTISS-COMMANDOS / 


SECOND PRINTING: Send 10¢ for 
your copy of this fascinating 96 
page history of aviation By Assen Jor 
danoff, author of “Your Wings’, with 
illustrations of current fighting types 
Airplane Division, Dept. M, Curtiss 
Wright Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y 


“Swarming down from the skies, Allied 
gliders and parachute troops captured 
enemy airfields ...” More and more 
in the day’s news, words such as these 
reveal the vital part that transport 
and cargo planes are playing in the 
swift invasion of enemy-held areas. 


- a 


. 


The Curtiss-Commando, the world’s 
largest twin-engined transport, has a 
leading role in this new and revolution- 


ary phase of the war. These giants of 
the air telescope weeks into hours and 


perform prodigies in swift movements 


of men and materiél. 


CURTESS-oWRIGHT 


AIRPLANE DIVISION 
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Airacobras Being Prepared for Combat 


meet Joe Bro im, A. M. 


Expertly concealed from view, this 
distant Allied Air Base is on the alert 
for enemy bombers. With orderly 
dispatch the ground crew readies an 
Airacobra for its vital performance 


in action. 


What qualifies these men to so 
guard the lives of pilots? Meet Joe 
Brown Aviation Mechanic of the 


ground crew. 


Joe signed up after having a little 
mechanical experience Because he 
was alert and willing to learn the 
Army sent him to our training school 


after preliminary aircraft training. 


Here, like thousands of other boys 
who have also attended our school, 
Joe learned almost everything there 
is to know about a P-39 Army Aira- 
cobra from design and construction 


to the most minute detailed service 


operations. His training 
under Bell technicians 
was part of a carefully 
developed program which is ma 
ing a solid contribution to America’s 
success in sky combat. 

Now on a distant front, his is an 
assignment of which any man might 
well be proud. None is of greater im- 
portance. Mastery of the air depends 
not only upon planes and pilots 
but also upon the thoroughness and 
with 
which the planes 


competence 


are serviced by 


the ground crew. 


We have not for- 
gotten Joe and his 
fellow Army A. M's. 
Many of our own 
highly-trained men 
are working with 


them on distant 

ronts, solving prob- 

lems of service that 
no laboratory tests can answer. 


In this way, we are learning many 
vital things about improving aircraft 
for a world at war. And we also 
are learning many things that will 
be of tremendous benefit in build- 


ing still better planes for a world at 


peace. © Bell Aircraft Corporation, 


Buffalo, New York. 
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PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 


FUTURE PLANES FOR PEACE 
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THE BEECHCRAFT BUSY BEE 


Presented to 
ENGINEERING LABORATORIES, INC. 


in appreciation for the steadfast loyalty, wholehearted cooperation, and 
high efficiency shown in their fulfillment of Beech Aircraft sub-contracts. 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION > WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Engineering Laboratories, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA, JU. S. A. 


F@etee@eet. ts WORLD-WIDE USE 





Throughout the past eleven years, E L. lL as one of the largest geophysical research organizations in 
the World has contributed many instruments and developed services vital to the Petroleum Industry. 





IN ALL BATTLE AREAS ARE FOUND > 
BOMBER PILOTS jl 

















The majority of twin-engine Training Planes in the 
United States and Canada are powered by JACOBS. 


JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


POTTSTOWN. PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A 








BUCCANEER 


JANUARY, 1943 


AND 


How Navy Foresight 


is BLASTING she AXIS 


A radical and powerful extension of 
range and accuracy was added to naval tac- 
tics when the U. S. Navy first proved a 
bomb load could be unleashed in a direct 
dive upon the enemy. 

America today is reaping the benefits 
of 23 years of Navy pioneering in dive 
bombing. 

Brewster Buccaneer and Bermuda 
Blasters rolling from accelerating assem- 
bly lines, along with the dive bombers of 
other manufacturers, tell their own story 
of how Navy foresight is blasting the Axis. 


BREWSTE 


BERMUDA DIVE BOMBERS 





KEADY FOR ACTION 


MV Yelle 


UP, up, up ... to 50,000 feet. And hairline 


accuracy every foot of the way! 


The incredibly sensitive diaphragm of this new- 
est Kollsman Sensitive Altimeter expands less than 
15 64 of an inch between sea level and a nine- 


mile ceiling! 


Yet this tiny movement—an average of only 
.00009 of an inch for each 20-ft. calibration— 
sends the large pointer around the dial 50 times 


for a lateral travel of more than 37 feet. 


At lower altitudes, control of expansion is a 
relatively simple matter. But as the troposphere 
and stratosphere are reached, each 1,000 feet 
of climb multiplies rapidly the problem of pre- 
cise barometric measurement and temperature 


compensation. 


Such an instrument is the highest expression 
of Kollsman precision work and forward-looking 
policy to keep abreast of the finest military air- 
craft today ... to build for the future when 
passengers, mail and cargo will be carried 


50,000 feet in the sky. 
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Open for business 


Somewhere today between Tokyo and Tulagi 
...or Naples and Narvik...bomb doors of 
hefty Vega Venturas are opening for the 
business of hitting the firm of Adolf-Benito- 
Hirohito where it hurts. .. plenty. 


Just where...and just how...communiques 
will tell—in stories of advance Jap air bases 
demolished, of vital Nazi shipping sunk. 


For these are jobs Venturas were designed to 
do...the kind of Axis-smashing jobs their 
veteran brothers, the Lockheed Hudsons, 
have long been doing. And these Venturas... 
bigger, doubly-armed...are more than keeping 
up the family tradition. They're improving it! 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Vega Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, California. 


A subsidiary of Lockheed 


LGC 


Aircraft Corporation 
Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
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Speed and mobility . . . moving men, guns, equipment and supplies anywhere 
they're needed, quickly. Carrying armed forces to a strategic point, fast. Hopping 
over a terrain that would be slow and tedious work by the ordinary means of 
transportation. Delivering crack troops to the point of contact without sub- 
mitting them to the hazards of ground travel . . . this is the job the glider units 
will tackle to put the “V”" in Victory ... assure America a new freedom— 
freedom of the air. 
These 9 and 15 place gliders were designed by Waco and are now built by 
various aircraft manufacturers under Waco supervision. They will add another 


thrilling chapter to the record of one of aviation’s oldest names . .. WACO. 
WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Troy, Ohio. 


WACO, 


‘AIRPLANES 
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ECLIPSE Contributes 
to the War Effort by: 


1. Cooperating with the Aviation Industry 


hal designing relate engineering accessor 


ies to specific applications. 


. Producing in ever-increasing quantities 


vital, precision made aircroft accessor 


ies for the fighting planes of today 


Developing in advance of actual re 
quirements, aircraft accessories for the 


airplanes of tomorrow 


JANUARY, 1943 


From “Take off” to landing, on patrol or in 
combat, “ECLIPSE” Aircraft Accessories are there 
to COMMAND. At the touch of a button or pull 


of a lever they perform their allotted tasks. Surely 
and efficiently, they start the engines, retract 


landing gear, supply electrical power for depend- 
able operation of radio, lights, and other electrical 
units. They supply suction for navigating instru- 
ments, pressure for De-Icer operation, operate 
bomb bay doors, control wing flaps... and so help 
guide the speedy fighter or powerful bomber to 
another safe landing and one flight closer to Victory. 


ECLIPSE AVIATION DIVISION 
Bendix, New Jersey 


WF, Lele 


AVIATION ACCESSORIES 


COPYRIGHT 1943. BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


ECLIPSE” Aircraft Accessories are important members of 
The Invisible Crew the precision instruments and 
equipment which 25 Bendix plants from coast to coast are 


speeding to our fighting crews on world battle fronts 
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* Wherever the strategy of global warfare takes 


















America’s gallant pilots, they confidently rely on Aerols 
for perfect landings and take-offs. 


Aided by Aerols, some of these men land the biggest 
bombers with effortless ease on the scorching sands of 
North Africa. Others, piloting the fiercest fighters, rely 
on Aerols for swift, sure take-offs on runways hacked 
out of the Australian bushland. 


Because of their outstanding performance on every 





terrain and in every climate, Aerols are famed through- 
out the entire world of aviation. 
Ask the pilots who land on them! 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION ° ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 


eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 
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) *THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE’S LANDING GEAR; THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL” —THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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the air on a scale only dreamed of today. 


Aircooled Motors Corporation is proud to think 
that many of them, from their earliest training, will 
learn to trust the power and dependability of 
Franklin engines. 


Franklin’s 43 years of air-cooled engine building 
experience have made these engines the choice of 
practically all light plane manufacturers. Looking 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF WARPLANE ENGINES FOR THE 





T won't be long. Very soon, now, boys and girls like these will be flying the planes of tomorrow... 
planes rivalling the automobile in practical usefulness . . . planes in which all America will take to 


toward the future, Franklins already have powered 
several of the most promising new planes, including 


the amazing Sikorsky helicopter and iy 
(a Rm a 


Yes, these boys and girls can count‘on Franklin to 
build ever-finer engines for tomorrow’s finer planes. 


AIRCOOLED MOTORS CORP., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





ARMY AIR FORCES and NAVY BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 











World War | pilots relied on hard-won 


“feel 
with a Maurice Farman biplane (top) scooting for safety. 





Photos from Bert Hall Collection. 


in besting the Germans. Here is a two-seater Albatross under attack by a Nieuport, 


WAR BIRDS MUST BE FLYERS 
... Not Operators! 


By BERT HALL 


The last survivor of the original Lafayette Escadrille, 

who became an “American Volunteer” in 1912 to fly 

for Turkey against Bulgaria, reminds us of a few time- 

tested truths about flying. It is still an art, demanding 
more flying skill than ever, says Bert. 


ODERN 


Wi with what flying used to be. 


flying 


Neither does the dual control system 
Personally, I think 
we are turning out tvo few persons 
C alled flyers. 


of training pilots. 


who can correctly be 
They’re mostly operators. Modern air- 
planes, like modern machine tools, have 
been perfected so that they actually 
and literally do the work themselves, 
with the eperator punching buttons, 
dialing knobs and watching precision 
instruments and meters. 

Flying as I knew it in pre-World 


War I days was genuine flying. We 
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doesn’t jibe 


taught ourselves in do-or-die fashion, 
and only a surprisingly few of us died 
in the good old “roller system” which 
we used. We had none of the fancy 
instruments and gadgets considered so 
vital today, but we flew and we fought 
the Germans successfully even though 
underpowered and 


we were always 


poorly equipped. 


Flying Still Demands “Feel” 


Flying ability still counts as much 
as the quality of the airplane when 


enemy meets enemy. It counts all the 





more, because modern pilots must re- 
tain their ability to fly by the seats 
of their pants while manipulating 
scores of gadgets and instruments with 
which they have been supplied during 
the last ten years. Science is wonder- 
ful, I know, especially when you con- 
sider how things have been made easy 
for today’s pilots. But I often wonder 
whether science has outdone itself in 
the air, particularly regarding the pi- 
lot’s plight. Are we wise when we 
make a man an operator instead of a 
knowing that war inevitably 
pure, unadulterated flying 


skill when substitutes fail? 


flyer, 
demands 


Let us consider the pilot of a four- 
engined bomber. To take off, he runs 
down a check list as if inventorying 
the wares of a Five and Ten store. Of 
course he has been trained to know 
his procedure without that list, but, 
like the clerk who also knows the 
prices, our pilot has so many gadgets 
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check-off list. 
winds down his stabilizer, sets four 


out that 


throttles according to elaborate ta- 


chometers and roars into the great 
blue yonder. 
ground, he must exert a little muscle 
power by applying proper rudder con 
trol. Immediately his ship becomes 


air borne he can practically forget 


even the rudder. This is nice, because 
it the same moment he must perform 
two other jobs: (1) press a button to 
retract the landing gear, and (2), re 
duce his horsepower from take-off to 
climbing range. But he soon finds 
relief from this labor by snapping on 
the automatic pilot. 

While all this has been going on, 
many things have happened without 
interest, but not 
flight 


engineer has attended to them, a very 


his knowledge ot 
without careful notice. The 
busy little man with a log book, and 
such wonderful devices that he knows 
it a glance whether the fifty-six cyl 
inders on the four engines are over- 
heated, improperly pressurized or out 
of time the least bit. 

But the take-off, which continues 
precisely as it was mapped an hou: 
previously, is not completed until our 
pilot is wafted upward on magic, al 
most foolproof wings to his predeter 
mined altitude. Then he goes back to 
work, trimming his ship, winding up 
his stabilizer, adjusting his horsepower 
to cruising range and setting a course 
which has been plotted by still another 
uide, the navigator. Then he can set- 
tle down into comfort, speeding along 
with hardly a thought of the auto 
matic pilot, which almost unfailingly 
delivers him to his destination. He 
might as well be in the tail gunner’s 
slot, but for the necessity of keeping 
vigil over eight score or more instru- 
ments and gadgets. 

Now I ask you, is that flying? Does 
the pilot fly the airplane, or does the 


urplane fly the pilot? 


How Farman Trained Me 


This, of 


should be. 


course, 
Atter 


speaking, there’s very little reason why 


is probably as it 
all, and generally 
in airplane should not bz made to fly 
itself. 


1S something eis 


Practically speaking, however, 
again. For in wai 
our pilot has to be practical—and self 
confident, skillful, 
quick-witted to act first and 
think. If he’s 


often come out of the clinches by the 


resourceful and 
then 


a good flyer, he will 


seat of his pants——instruments or no 
instruments. If he isn’t, he sinks ot 
swims with the instrument board, even 
if it is shot away. All of which speaks 
volumes for the boys who bring back 
with engines shot 


I lying Fortresses 
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he really is never sure of himself with- 
Finally, he 


But before leaving the 


away, tires blown to bits, control 
cables frayed and crew members dis- 
abled by wounds or death. They are 
the pilots who fly, not operate. If 
they were not, their planes would have 
flown them right into oblivion, which 


has also been known to happen. 


Our point is that pilots and their 
instructors should see to it that they 
turn out more and still more of the 
right kind of 
Operators. 


aviators—flyers, not 
Without this caution we 
can lose not only irreplaceable young 
men and planes, but the war itself. 
I’m probably overly anxious about 
this. But I have four sons in the air, 
and I’ve been up against the real thing 
myself. Two of my boys are with 
the Royal Air Force, one is a Navy 
pilot and the fourth is still in training. 
Two of them are natural-born flyers, 
I know from 


experience that they'll be able to take 


like their old man was. 


care of themselves under any and all 
circumstances. And I feel that my 
experience qualifies me to speak my 
mind about this flying business. 
When I started out, aviation was 
only a rumor to most of the world. 


Even to those involved it was nothing 


more than a trial-and-error experi 
ment. That was back in August of 
1910. Wing loading, power load, in 


struments and aerodynamics’ were 
then. All we 


knew was that a piece of board could 


practically unknown 
be flown if it had wings and we could 
push it fast enough. But before we 
knew that we still wanted to fly. 

I had been driving in automobile 
races in the United States and wanted 
more speed. In France for a _ road 
race, | made up my mind that ait 


planes, not autos, offered the only fu 








ture as far as speed was concerned. 
So I went out from Paris to Buc and 
introduced myself to Maurice Farman, 
who was building airplanes for the 
French government and for his own 
experiments. Those who wanted to 
fly were gladly received and encour- 
aged in every way. Farman told me 
how I could learn to fly—I could work 
around his shed and acquaint myself 
with the airplane and its construction 
first and then teach myself to take 
off and maneuver in the air. 

If Farman could teach himself, as 
had all the others, I saw no reason why 
I couldn’t do as well. Farman’s hired 
man, who had mastered the art, too, 
and was now delivering planes for him, 
helped me by explaining all he knew 
about the machine. 


Description of a Good Plane 


Finally I was allowed to roll around 
the field in a plane. It was a little 
bamboo-wire-and-fabric biplane, pow- 
ered by a sixty-horse Renault V-type, 
eight cylinder, air-cooled, pusher en- 
gine. The controls were in a nacelle 
forward of the lower wing. Out front 
was a stabilizer, called a “fog cutter,” 
and behind was another stabilizer and 
the rudders. The controls consisted 
of a cloche hand contrel similar to a 
joy stic k, 
and elevators, and a rudder bar. There 


which operated the ailerons 


were also a throttle, an inaccurate 
altimeter, and a tiny marine-type com 
pass mounted on the floorboard. The 
fuel supply was for only eighty-five 
minutes running so no fuel gauge was 
needed. For oil pressure I watched a 
glass tube installed in a bend of the 
oil line to see that the oil was pulsating. 


This was also useless, because by the 


ey 
< “e 


THREE GERMANS WERE DOWNED in this sleek |5-meter Nieuport by Hall, shown 
propped against the wheel. The chap in civvies was Leon Passier, his mechanic, Hall 
later became a Chinese “general” in the Nationalist Army. 
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LAFAYETTE ESCADRILLE PILOTS are shown here in a photo made the day they buried 


Norman Prince, fatally injured in a crash. 


Laage, Capt. Georges Thenault, Lt 
Johnson. 


Left to right are: Seated, Bert Hall, Lt. De 
Bill Thaw, Father Armonier and Sgt. Chouteau 
Standing, Larry Rumsey, Paul Pavelka, Pvt. Marshall, Sgt. Didier Masson, 


Corporal Dudley Hill and Doc Rockwell. 


time that glass showed anything wrong 
the engine would be ruined. 

The field was about 500 feet long 
ind 200 feet wide As I started out, 
| would open the throttle for a mo 
ment and roll to the end of the field. 
After managing to turn around, | 
would taxi back. Two weeks of this 
polished up my ground technique and 
I decided, with Maurice’s advice, that 
maybe I could take her off. 

People nowadays make a lot of fuss 
over their first flight, which they call 
their solo. But mine didn’t seem excit 
ing at all. I got up to sixty miles an 
hour within 200 feet of the start and 
lifted her into the air. A few feet 
up I levelled oft and circled the field, 
wiggling my wings and trying the 
rudder bar manfully. Then I cut my 
engine (nobody ever landed in those 
days with power on because if they 
turned over it meant death by fire), 
headed into the wind and sat het 
down just exactly like I figured | 
would be able to do. 

Within three weeks I had run up 
ibout five or six hours and felt capa- 
ble of taking up a passenger. It was 
really something to do this, because 
with a passen ge! the efhciency of the 
u plane dropped ibout 50 per cent, 
A pilot alone was straining the point. 
With 150 pounds more in the form 
of a passenger, flying became a real 


problem. 


We Needed No Instruments 


Later | got to wondering about that 
pusher of Farman’s. I had seen Louis 


Bleriot’s tractor, and it seemed the 
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perfect airplane. So I pulled stakes at 
Maurice’s and went to work for Bleriot 
is a pilot. His fortune was his little 
monoplane with a twenty-five-horse, 
three-cylinder, Y-type, air-cooled An- 
zani engine. Its wing could be warped 
—by thus pulling up and down the 
ends of the wings, aileron action was 
obtained. You can imagine how 
streamlined this little beauty appeared 
when contrasted with Farman’s old 
box-kite pusher. Talk about efficiency, 
the Bleriot had it. That little twenty 
five-horse motor took off at forty 
m.p.h. and could do fifty with full 
throttle! 

There were no instruments in the 
Bleriot, which was equipped much the 
same as the Farman. So I was not 
bothered with gadgets 
here. As a matter of fact, It was not 
until 1931 that I ran into instrument 


unnecessary 


trouble. Even then it was not nearly 
so bad as it is today, for all that was 
added in that span of years was ta 
chometer, fuel and oil gauges, tempera 
ture meter, dependable altimeter and 
an accurate compass. In the old days 
your ears were your tachometer and 
your eyes were your altimeter, for you 
could never trust those French barom- 
eters which frequently registered 3,000 
feet thirty minutes after you landed 
at near sea level. We used to test 
pilots’ ability to judge altitude by con 
cealing a barograph in the fuselage and 
ordering them to maintain 5,000 feet 
for forty minutes. In this way they 
developed uncanny ability to estimate. 

W hile with Bleriot | decided to try 
my wings on my own hook. In 1912 








| bought a brand new little Bleriot for 
make my 





$2,700 and set out to 
fortune. In Paris one day I was ap- 
proached by Bolo Pasha, representative 
of the Turkish government, and of- 
fered a job as a pilot for the Sultan, 
with Bulgaria and 





who was at wats 
who somehow had conceived the idea 
of using an airplane to reconnoiter the 
enemy's lines. I accepted and went out 
to Turkey on a salary of $100 a day 
in gold with the Sultan putting up ex- 
pense money. Didier Masson, a tricky 
little Frenchman whom we called Car- 
ranza, had already flown a Curtiss 
pusher during a Mexican rebellion in 
which he dropped the first bomb ever 
used in warfare (it was a tin can 
filled with powder) but I became the 
first pilot to use an airplane in hos- 
tilities between two nations. | went 
on from there to make aerial soldier- 
ing my occupation, and after fighting 
for seven nations I settled down in 
1936. 


The French Roller System 


All that is another story. This one 
deals with flying as it is and was. | 
am a great believer in the system of 
training employed by the 
French, with whom I served in the 


Army Flying 


flying 


Foreign Legion and 


Corps, starting in 1914. I once made 


a training film for them, during World 
(Continued on page 39) 








13-meter 
photographed over the 


HEDGE-HOPPING home, this 

Nieuport was 

Somme battlefield. It mounted a Lewis 
gun on the upper wing. 
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his is the HOME OF AERONCA. 


This is the famed ARMY GRASSHOPPER PLANE 
that we make in the HOME OF AERONCA. 


These are the WORKERS of high pedigree 
who build the GRASSHOPPERS to keep U. S. free, 
that we make in the HOME OF AERONCA. 


These PILOTS fly with the greatest of ease 

in the plane made by WORKERS of high pedigree, 
who build the GRASSHOPPERS to keep U. S. free, 
that we make in the HOME OF AERONCA. 


This PROGRAM helps lads, who will fight overseas 

to learn from the PILOTS who fly with such ease 

in the plane made by WORKERS of high pedigree, 

who build the GRASSHOPPERS to keep U. S. free, 
\ that we make in the HOME OF AERONCA. 


And this new design of OUR PLANE’S GREAT NAME 
is by GRAND WALT DISNEY of movie fa 
to distinctly identify, if you please, 

the plane PILOTS fly with the greatest of ease, 
that is made by the WORKERS of high pedigree, 
who build the GRASSHOPPERS to keep U. S. free 
that we make in the HOME OF AERONCA! 


Color reprints free on request. 
Write to Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 
Middletown, Ohio 


© 1943-Aeronco Aircraft Corporation 










These Martin Firsts help make 
AIRCRAFT 


SECOND TO NONE 








‘ 
N First all-plastic aircraft ‘ 


nose, used on the Martin B-26, 
giving bombardier full visibility 
and absorbing recoil of forward 
gun. Martin was working on plas- 
> tic moses and other parts as far 
back as 1921. Today some Martin 
types contain 400 plastic parts. 













Pad 


First to develop photo- 








Bui! phils 
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First to develop 


“heat therapy”’ for air- 
plane wings. A giant heat- 
ing ‘“‘pad’’ is applied to 
aluminum covering of 
wing, expanding this 
**skin.’’ Riveted when hot, 










layout method, utilizing giant 
camera. Through this method, 
scale photos are reproduced 
directly on sheet metal, thus 
speeding production. Moreover, 
drawings may be scaled up or 
down swiftly, accurately. 












skin shrinks when cool, 
fits tightly over spars with- 


out wrinkling or buckling. 
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First U. S. power-operated 


gun turrets, giving our bombers 
strong protection against enemy 
interceptors. Martin manufactures 
these turrets not only for Martin 
bombers but also for many other - 
types of American aircraft. 


These are only a few Martin “‘firsts.’’ Some are still close-guarded military devel- 
opments, while numerous others, individually minor but collectively important, 
are in use throughout the aviation industry. But Martin engineers are never 
satisfied. In scores of diverse fields, work goes on to give America even mightier 
planes for today’s aerial fights, tomorrow’s peacetime flights. 


o 











First U. S. self-sealing fuel tank. 


Martin Mareng tanks are now standard 


equipment on many American aircraft. 
Martin experiments on self-sealing fuel 
tanks date from 1919, during which period 
over 285 different materials were tested. 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 
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6 Miles Up 
and 45 below 


"On the ground it was hot . . . seemed 
foolish lo cher k the heaters and oxygen 
apparatus . . . to slip into that fur-lined 


flying suit and bundle up like an Eskimo 

while the ground crew dripped perspiration 

—bhut up here at 30,000 the suit feels good 
. it’s 45° below outside.” 


American pilots go into the stratosphere 
warmly dressed for sub-zero temperatures, 
but plane engines can’t be wrapped in cloth 
ing—instruments and controls are subject 
to the icy fingers of extreme altitudes. 
American planes fly on higher and higher, 
however, because petroleum chemists have 
developed and produced lubricants for en- 
gines, instruments and controls that will not 


freeze to inert stiffness. 


The production of engine oils and strato- 
sphere greases for high altitude planes is 
just one of the many ways by which the 
Humble Company is converting oil, Texas’ 
greatest natural resource, into weapons for 
the fighting arms. Other products include 
high octane aviation gasoline, Toluol for 
T. N. T., solvents, industrial paints, rust 
preventives, road oils, fuels and lubricants 
of all kinds. Whatever the need for a pe- 
troleum product to prosecute the war, 13,- 


000 Humble employees stand ready to 


Today Humble-Esso Aviation Products serve 
the vital demands of war; tomorrow they 
ind on time. will serve equally well the needs of peace. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


deliver the product in adequate quantities 


13,000 Employees United in the War Effort 
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FOR VICTORY TODAY 
/SINESS TOMORROW 


AND SOUND 






Get This Flag Flying Now! 


This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 

. by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 


It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


Save With 





Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today ...and prosperity somor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C, 


War Savings Bonds 





This Space Is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 


Southern Plight 


CLIP THIS FOR YOUR CAP HANDBOOK 











SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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in the September, 1942 issue. 
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*The figures presented in the Accident Insurance 


column of the foregoing 
schedule represent the hourly premium charge for accident insurance for Civil 
Air Patrol pilot only. In case the crew consists of two Civil Air Patrol members, 
add $0.166, making the premium for accident 
a corresponding increase in the total. 


2 hour and 


insurance $0.332 per 


1. Required Insurance 
The following insurance is required on all operations covered by these schedules 
and no aircraft will be put in operation in said operations until such insurance is 
first secured in the manner set forth in insurance 
Air Patrol in the following General Memoranda: 


instructions issued by Civil 


GM-23 Subject: Liability Insurance 
GM-24 Subject: Crash Insurance 
GM-25 Subject: Accident Insurance 


a. Liability Insurance: The premium for liability insurance will be paid to the 
Base Commander, or Wing Commander, or other Commander of Civil Air Patrol 
who is in charge of the particular operations, by each Civil Air Patrol pilot before 
he takes off on his first flight, and will be as follows: 


For pilots going on duty in May, 1942 


$9.50 
For pilots going on duty in June, 1942 8.00 
For pilots going on duty in July, 1942 7.0 
For pilots going on duty in August, 1942 5.00 


The required premium, as set forth above, will be paid by the pilot either fro 


his own funds or from funds 


furnished him by the employing agency in advan 
and in addition to the allowance specified in paragraphs 2 and 3 hereof. Thi 
insurance policy by which this insurance is now provided expires September 
2, 1942, and will be supplanted at that time by a new policy or a 
the present one and a new premium will then be requir« 
b. Crash Insurance: The premium for cras} 
I i I pa rom i i al 
agra} i 2 I n I I rar Al! i 
is I pow cr ara 
ec. Accident Insurance: The pri i ( Air Pa 
personnel participating in said operatior a i 
ne ‘ ul I pl il 
| perati { hou I I ul 
be perfor I hat a Air | 
plane i h ur 
tal a e) i D>Uu.it I I i al liar \ 
ha vo { : Pa ber i a t 
I Oo! A t al { a ra 
i si i. 
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CAP HANDBOOK 


O. D. NO. 18 (RESCINDED AND REMOVED FROM FILES. 
COVERED IN O. D. 15-A.) 


O. D. No. 19. TRAVEL ALLOWANCES FOR ACTIVE DUTY 
PERSONNEL 


The contents of this directive are 


O. D. NO. 20. (A) (RESCINDED AND REMOVED FROM 
FILES. COVERED IN O. D. 15-A.) 


O. D. NO. 21 (RESCINDED AND REMOVED FROM FILES. 
COVERED IN O. D. 15-A.) 


restricted to CAP Coastal Patrols. 


O. D. NO. 22 (RESCINDED AND REMOVED FROM FILES. 
COVERED IN O. D. 15-A.) 


O. D. NO. 23. (A) CAP COASTAL PATROLS 


The contents of this directive are restricted to CAP Coastal Patrols. 


O. D. NO. 24. EMERGENCY UTILIZATION AND PROTECTION 
OF LANDING FIELDS 


The content oT this irective are restricted to CAP Coastal 


Patrols 
O. D. NO. 25 COURIER SERVICE 
I. General 
All Civil Air 


ssued by National Headquarte 


Patrol Courier Services will operate under authorization orders 


. Said services will be limited to the performance 


of official missions for the Federal and State Governments of the United States, 
al ibdivi n, unit, dep: agency thereof, for the American Red 
| 1? 
? Designation 
Wh Courier Servi is authorized by National Headquarters, the base o1 
ad il I ') i rvi na i a ( r » Station 
» i I i i | atior ne I il issued 
} } 1 ( rier §S ~ \ ¢ 1) 
Organization 
\ { er oe! if i th r ‘ 


i. Establishment of Courier Service 


a. Witl H by agencis 
e } (y I { ‘ and all arrangements 
S THERN FLIGHT, Dallas, Texas 75 
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their administrative duties, Operations Officers and Assistant Operations Officers 
will also serve as pilots. 


10. Pilots 


a. All pilots assigned to duty on Courier Service will be required to hold a 
currently effective Civil Aeronautics Administration Airman Certificate of the 
grade of Private Pilot, or higher. 


b. In addition to the foregoing requirement, pilots assigned to carry passengers 
will be required to have officially logged a minimum of 150 hours as pilot, includ- 
ing not less than fifty hours on cross-country flying, and at least ten hours of 
said officially logged flying time shall have been flown in the six months preceding 
said assignment. 


c. Pilots who hold an effective Civil Aeronautics Administration Airman Cer- 
tificate of the grade of Private Pilot or higher, but do not meet the requirements 
set forth in the foregoing subparagraph b may be assigned to missions which 
do not involving the carrying of passengers. 


d. All Civil Air Patrol pilots, including both men and women, who meet the 
requirements herein set forth are eligible for Courier Service assignments. 


11. Assignment of Airplanes 


All assignments of airplanes to Courier Service will be made by authorized 
Wing Headquarters or by such subordinate Headquarters as Wing Headquarters 
may designate. Carbon copies of assignments of airplanes will be forwarded to 
National Headquarters. 


12. Airplanes 


a. All airplanes assigned to Courier Service will be of less than ninety horse- 
power (90h. p.), unless otherwise specifically authorized in writing by National 
Headquarters. 


b. Said airplanes are not required to be equipped for instrument fly! 


c. Radio equipment will be required only 


comply with Federal and/or local regulatior 
d. All aircraft assigned to Courie1 


‘S 


effective Civil Aeronautics Admini 


13. Reimbursements 


i. reimbursement yy Couri Service will be made i ( lance with the 


scnedauies 


reimbur 


Reim- 


bursement Schedules for Courier Missions ‘llaneous Services—July 31, 


1942. ° e schedules set forth the Per Dis as 


Courier Service and the Rat airplan 


assign 
Service. Said Per Diem allowan onnel ar 
ym Courier Service duty. In cases of 1 on duty for periods of 
more consecutive days, said wances will also apply for 


not be cumulative 
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b. Except in cases of emergency, no Courier Service will be undertaken until the 
funds necessary for reimbursement therefor have actually been made available. 


c. Reimbursements for Courier Service may be made either through National 
Headquarters of Civil Air Patrol or direct by the employing agency, as said em- 
ploying agency may prefer. In the former case, the necessary funds will previously 
have been allocated to the Office of Civilian Defense—Civil Air Patrol, and all 
Per Diem and Airplane Vouchers will be submitted to National Headquarters. In 


the latter case, said vouchers will be submitted to the employing agency. 


d. All Per Diem and Airplane Vouchers will be certified by the Civil Air Patrol 
officer in charge of the particular Courier Service involved and also by the payee 
and will be submitted as of the fifteenth and last day of each month. Said Per 
Diem allowances for personnel and said Rates for the use of aircraft are the 
only allowances made by the Government to cover living expenses and personal 
service of personnel and expenses, both tangible and intangible, incident to the 
operation, inspection, maintenance, overhaul, repair, depreciation, replacement and 
insurance of aircraft on Courier Service duty. 


e. All checks covering reimbursements for Courier Service will in each case be 
delivered to the Civil Air Patrol officer in charge in order that he may see that 
the prescribed insurance payments are properly made. 


14. Insurance 


All courier missions are required to be covered by Liability, Crash, and Acci- 
dent Insurance, as prescribed in Operations Directive No. 16-A. No courier mis- 
sions will be undertaken until such insurance is first secured in the manner set 
forth in said directive and the General Memoranda referred to therein. 


15. Functional Titles 


In the preparation of vouchers, reports and other documents and in corre- 
spondence, the only functional titles used in referring to personnel assigned to 
duty on Courier Service will be the titles listed in paragraph 5 hereof. 


16. Civil Air Patrol Uniforms 


All personnel assigned to duty on Courier Service will wear regulation Civil 
' 1 uniforms and insignia while on duty. Said uniforms will, in each 
half inch 


shoulder seam, the official Civil Air Patrol] shoulder patch. No other 


curely sewed to the outer half of the left 


sieeve tnere 


be worn by said personnel while on duty. 


17. Membership Identification Cards 


All personnel assigned to duty on Courier Service will carry with 


them at al! 
times while on duty their official Membership Identification Cards. 
18. Airplane Markings 

All airplanes on Courier Service duty will display on wings and fuselage the 
Civil Air Patrol basic insignia (blue disk with super-imposed 
and with red three-blade propeller 


white triangle 
super-imposed on triangle) 
prescribed in paragraph 2 1 of General Memorandum No. 45 
and Rank—July 17, 1942. 


manner 
Uniform, Insignia 


Any aircraft while displaying such insignia will be 
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a. Present load on the networks necessitates reduction of dispatch of messages AUTHORIZED ABBREVIATIONS FOR USE BY CIVIL 


via electrical means to a minimum. Messages will be dispatched via electrical PATROL TASK FORCES 
means only when transmission by other means would cause delays which would 
seriously hinder operations, 


; Colonel 
b. Maximum use will be made of abbreviations as authorized in the attached li 


“AUTHORIZED ABBREVIATIONS.” Acting Actg Color 


ca8 ” ” ” , . . j iti ‘ Ade ‘ _ ‘ 
c. Prepositions such as “of,” “for,” “from,” “by,” etc. will be avoided wherever Additional Add Colored Cid 
possible, consistent with clarity. Administrative Adm Command Comd 


d. Priority for the messages will not be designated unless the time element Air Base AB 
makes it absolutely necessary. The importance of a message in itself does not 


os : ; Airdrome Adrm Commanding Comdg 
warrant priority designation. 


Commander Comdr 


: ; Air Force AF Commanding Officer CO 
3. Before a message is dispatched it will be carefully edited to determine if 


; : . sat ; Airplane Ap ‘G icati Co 
it contains any word or words which could be eliminated without changing the Airplan | Communication m 
context of the message. These words will be deleted before the message is Allotment lmt 
dispatched. 


Continued Contd 


Ammunition Am Construction Cons 
4. a. Unless otherwise specified, messages will be addressed to this headquarters Appointed Aptd Corps area 
as follows: , ; 4 ' 
‘Sent ypointment Apm ‘urre 
“Civil Air Patrol Ppo i Current 


Dupont Circle Building Assigned Asgd Current series 


Washington, D. C.” Assignment Asgmt , 
) 


It is unnecessary and undesirable for the sender of a message to indicate which Assistant Asst : 
Department Jept 


staff officer should take required action. Attached Atchd 
> ° — . . Attack Atk D : 

officer by his official designation only and not by name. Example: Discontinued iscont¢ 
Authorities Auth Di 

“Operations Office: Dismissed ismd 


. , Aviation Avn 
Civil Air Patrol 


: ifi Discharge or discharged Disch 
b. If so specified by this headquarters, messages will be addressed to a staff 


€ € 


District Dist 
Dupont Circle Buildi Dropped Drpd 
Washington, D. 


last name 


b. CAP Coast: CAP CP followed 


the Patrol w in words : “FARR CAP CP ONE.” 


ec. Utner ul 
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O. D. NO. 28. CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
PILOT CERTIFICATES 


1. All pilots engaged in the performance of official Civil Air Patrol flight 
missions will be required to hold currently effective Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration Airman Certificates of the grade of Private Pilot, or higher, with 
rating records attached covering aircraft of the type and engine classifications 
to be operated in the performance of said missions. 


2. No pilot will be permitted to undertake any official Civil Air Patrol flight 
missions involving the operation of any aircraft of type or engine classification 
not specified in the rating record attached to his pilot certificate. 


O. D. NO. 29. CHECK LIST FOR PILOTS 


1. Commanding Officers of all CAP operating Bases and Stations are hereby 
directed to have a suitable Check List placed in the pilot compartment of each 
airplane assigned to their respective commands. 


2. Special Check Lists shall be prepared for the various types of airplanes 
assigned to each Base or Station. The general Check List presented on the ac- 
companying pages will serve as a guide in the preparation of these lists. 


3. Check Lists shall be protected by cellophane covers or envelopes and shall 
be fastened in the pilot compartments in such manner that they will not be 
removed. 


CHECK LIST 
FOR: (State Airplane Make & Model No. 
Engine Make and Horsepower) 

STARTING ENGINE: 

1. Check fuel in all tanks. Do not rely on electric fuel gauges. 

2. Turn fuel valve to full tank. 

3. Prime engine properly. 

4. Place carburetor mixture control and/or altitude adjustment in 

“Full Rich” position. 
5. See that carburetor heat control is off for take-off. 
6. Check propeller control for “Low Pitch” position 
7. Turn on master switch. 
8. Start engine. 
9. Warm to proper temperature (Cylinder head temperature, ) 

(Oil temperature, ) 
10. Check engine instruments. 
11. Set altimeter to altitude of airport 
12. Check proper position of flaps. 
13. Check radio. 
For ships that are armed: 
a. Check bomb rack and hanging of bomb. 
b. Check operation of arming handle to make sure it will catch arming 
wire on bomb. 


( temove cotter pins from fuses and take them along with airplane. 


86 CAP HANDBOOK 


TAKE-OFF: 
1. Run-up engine. Check fuel and oil pressure. 
2. Check propeller control for “Low Pitch” positivn. 
Check magnetos by ignition switches. 
Re-check fuel valve position for full tank. 
Check operation of all controls before starting take-off. 
Check trim tab setting and flap position. 
R.P.M. for take-off not to exceed 
Manifold pressure not to exceed 


> 


mA 


CLIMB: 


Continue use of low propeller pitch. 
Maintain proper manifold pressure. 
Check oil temperature. 

Open oil radiator. 

Continue “Full Rich” carburetor setting. 
Check fuel and oil pressure. 

Check flight instruments. 


nw 


— 


For ships that are armed: 
Avoid, as far as possible, passing over populated areas when carrying 


bombs of any kind. 

CRUISE: 

1. Set propeller pitch and throttle to proper cruising horsepower. 
Adjust carburetor heat control. 
Adjust carburetor mixture for altitude. 
Adjust oil radiator shutters for proper oil temperature 
Check generator output. 
Maintain a record of time on each fuel tank to check fuel consumption 
rate. 
Cruising speed R.P.M. 
Manifold pressure .................. salina 
Switch fue] tanks while there is sufficient gasoline in the low tank to 
insure reaching a safe landing area. 


Pe *PF 
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~ 
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DESCENT: 
1. Wind in trailing antenna. 
2. Set carburetor heat control to “Hot Air” position. 
3. Adjust mixture control and/or adjustment at “Full Rich” position 
4. Close oil radiator. 
5. Set propeller pitch control for “Low Pitch” 
6. Clear engine during descent. 
7. Adjust trim tab for landing. 
STOPPING ENGINE: 
1. Cool engine gradually by idling as required. 
2. Check propeller for “Low Pitch” position. 
3. Stop engine by placing carburetor adjustment at “Lean” or “Idle Cut Off” 
position. 
4. Turn ignition switch to:“Off” position. 
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(Continued from page 26) 


War I, and came to know the sys- 
tem’s features backwards and for- 
wards. It was known as the roller 
system. 

The French started a student in a 
single-seater, clipped-wing, twenty- 
five-horse Bleriot called Penguin be- 
cause, like the bird of the same name, 
it could not fly. All it could do was 
roll around the ground, and that’s 
what the French novice had to do be- 
fore he could qualify as a pilot. The 
instructor was a monitor, and he never 
left the ground. He just pointed out 
the simple controls and after a pep 
talk the student was told to roll across 
the field in the straightest line he 
could manage. Now holding a Pen 
guin in a straight line was no easy 
task. But it guaranteed to the stu- 
dent a perfected ground control. Some 
could handle the Penguin after an hour 
or so. If a student failed to grasp this 


object lesson within a reasonable time, 


he was dropped for ineptitude. 


From here the student was gradu- 
ated to a second phase of training 
utilizing a twenty-five-horse Bleriot 
which could fly. 


around fifty feet or so, and it was 


But its ceiling was 
called the “grass cutter.” In it the 
student would take-off, sail along a 
few yards, and land at the opposite 
end of the field. Then he would zoom 
away in another direction. Over and 
over he performed this routine, by 
himself, taking off and landing with 
the wind, into the wind, across the 
wind and every other way. The 
slightly-powered planes and their slow 
speed made for an unusually high de- 


eree of safety even in case of an acci- 
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dent. And there was very little break- 
age, considering the amount of train- 
ing done. 

The third step carried the student 
into a thirty-five-horse Bleriot, which 
could perform figure eights and such. 
Sixty and eighty-horse Bleriots and 
Moranes were the next in line, enabling 
the student to apply his growing skill 
on cross-country hops, complicated 
maneuvers and altitude operations. All 
the while the monitors on the ground 
—there still was no dual instruction— 
had checked each student carefully. 
Those proficient in advanced training 
were assigned to combat aviation (pur- 
suit) while those not so good went into 
units using heavier planes for recon- 
later, 


naissance, photography, and 


bombardment. 


Frenchmen Knew How fo Fly 


If this sounds like extensive training 
[ have missed my point. For from 
start to front-line squadron the aver- 
age French pilot had received about 
fifty hours of training, mostly in the 
air and by himself. The entire course 
had cost the French government only 
about $2,000 per man. Along the way 
incompetent pilots had been weeded 
out meticulously, without excess losses 
in training or costs. Overtraining, 
which can ruin a pilot as effectively 
as undertraining, had been avoided, 
and the student who took to flying in 
a natural way was never slowed down 
—monitors would speed the progress 
of those who showed skill early. And 
each monitor on the ground had han- 
dled numerous students — gangs of 
them compared with the number ef- 
ficiently tutored by each of our mod- 
ern instructors. 

The Frenchman really knew how to 
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fly when he completed the roller sys- 
tem, for he had literally taught him- 
self in a do-or-die manner, and had 
never hauled around anybody to cor- 
rect his nurse him 
through the difficult spots. Thus he 
had acquired a remarkably high de- 
If anybody 


mistakes and 


gree of self-confidence. 
ever needed self-confidence, it is the 
pilot in a dog fight. This reminds me 
of an interesting fact which few pilots 
learn until it is too late: about 80 per 
cent of those who are shot down never 
saw the adversary that got them. A 
self-confident, good pilot, once he sees 
his opponent, can nearly always sur- 
vive by cool, resourceful action as 
long as he has half a chance. 

I would like to emphasize another 
point right here. We often hear grip- 
ing about the way our boys are turned 
loose in high-powered combat planes 
too soon. This is 99 and 44 /100ths 
per cent baloney. Once a pilot learns 
the feel of flight and knows deep in 
his heart and soul that he can fly, he 
can handle all the power we can build 
into a plane, as long as it is a good, 
airworthy type. As power is added, 
design is altered to absorb it, and the 
result is always the same — proper 
balance. That’s what counts. 


Take It or Leave It 


But let’s return to my point. I still 
think we are turning out too many 
airplane operators, and not enough 
real, stick-sure flyers. 
we are also throwing away many stu- 


In the process 


dent pilots without giving them a fair 
chance to develop their talents in the 
air. Many instructors have been ac- 
cused of ruining their students through 
ill-tempered, bully tactics. How many 


(Continued on page 53) 
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All American Aviation, Inc 


has experimented extensively with glider pick-up, proving the success of mail pick-up can be applied to 
passengers and cargo. Here's a Triple A Stinson launching a glider trainer. 


igh Road For Short Hauls 


Through service for air passengers and shipments 
consigned to intermediate stops—that’s the ambition 
of the president of All American Aviation, Inc. He’s 
done it with mail and now he’s experimenting with 
gliders. Here are the details, from a paper delivered 
before the SAE’s Air Cargo Sessions. 


[ is in meeting public demand 

for flexibility that it would 
ippear that the glider when combined 
with the extreme flexibilty of the Ai 
Pick-up can render its greatest service 
ind can demonstrate the kind of ef 
ficiency and flexibility that has here 
totore never been dreamed of im any 
kind of Namely, it 


could provide express and local service 


transportation. 


combined in one in such a way that 
cargo and passengers could be carried 
over a route on which service 1S rend 
ered at numerous intermediate points, 
but where at the same time, each pas 
senger and shipment will receive in 
effect, through service. 

In the short-haul field, it is the 
scheduled speed of the operation and 
not the speed of the airplane that is 
of primary importance. For example, 
nothing is gained in operating an ait 
plane which has a speed of 200 to 
300 miles an hour at a given altitude 
if its speed is sabotaged by frequent 
StOps. 

Imagine how ridiculous it would 
be to take a large high-speed transport 
plane and attempt to operate it on a 
short-haul route such as an air Pick-up 
route. Imagine making twenty inter 
mediate landings with such a plane 
in a 300-mile route, with ten minutes 
delay for each landing. In a case like 
that the flying speed of the airplane, 
would mean 


no matter how high, 
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practically nothing, as the block-to 
block sc hedule speed would be reduced 


to the pace of surface transportation. 


How Stops Reduce Flexibility 


Now that we have more speed in 
airplanes than can be economically 
used on the short haul, it is obvious 
that flexibiliry must be of foremost 
consideration. Flexibility means the 
ibility to cut to a minimum delays 
at intermediate points and the ability 
to serve points that are close together. 
This flexibility has been achieved by 
means of the Air Pick-up. 

The value of speed in the transport 
plane is affected in scheduled opera- 
tions by the length of the route and 
From the airlines 
schedules Official 
Aviation Guide, I have tabulated a 


intermediate stops. 
published in the 


number of schedules selected at ran- 
dom which illustrate this point. 


Average 
Distance 
Inter- Betweer Sched- 
Route mediates Stops k lapsed uled 
Mileage Stor (miles) rime Speed 
2.62 j 925 2 17 :55 157 mph 
10 { 261 2/5 8:45 149 mph 
OR 1511/3 6:30 139 mph 
0 ‘ 114 §:17 108 mph 
1 ; 129 ! 3:37 143 mph 
476 158 2/3 23 140 mph 
a0 130 3:27 111 mph 
Tt 1192 3:12 112 mph 
no a9 3/4 3:36 110 mph 
19 9 ; 2-00 110 mph 
al ? 2 2:01 107 mph 


A study of these operations in all 
of which the aircraft used is a DC-3 
which has a normal cruising speed of 
180 miles an hour, discloses that on 
the longest route of 2,627 miles hav- 
ing four intermediate stops an average 
distance of 525 miles apart, the sched- 
ule is maintained at an average speed 
of 157 miles an hour or 87.22 per cent 
of the cruising speed of the airplane. 
This differential becomes more pro- 
nounced as the routes become shorter 
and the distance between intermediate 
stops decreases. On the route of 1,307 
miles, having the same number of in- 
termediate stops, which are separated 
by an average distance of 261 miles, 
the ratio drops to 82.78 per cent, and 
on the route of 908 miles with five 
intermediate stops, 151 miles apart, 
it declines to 77.22 per cent. On the 
eight remaining routes, all of which 
are under 600 miles in length and 
where the over-all average distance 
between stops is 111 miles, the ratio is 
65.56 per cent for the group. Schedules 
on all Air Mail Pick-up routes are 
maintained at a speed of 110 miles 
an hour, or 89 per cent of the 125- 
mile-an-hour cruising speed of the 
single-engine pick-up planes. 


The Value of Gliders 


The eight routes of less than 600 
miles provide a cross-section of the 
range in which the flexibility of the 
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glider could probably be most success- 
fully employed in commercial opera- 
tions. Proceeding on this assumption, 
let us set up a hypothetical cargo 
glider operation using a DC-3 air- 
plane as a tug. Our imaginary route, 
taking round figures for convenience, 
would be 400 miles long and have 
three intermediate stops an average 
distance of 100 miles apart. Applying 
the speed index of 65.56 per cent 
which it has been found is the average 
differential between scheduled speed 
and the cruising speed of the aircraft 
on routes of this length, the scheduled 
speed of an airplane flying alone over 
this route would be 118 miles an hour. 


Now we hitch on the glider or, in 
this case, it will be a formation of 
three gliders, one for each intermedi- 
ite point. Through cargo will be 
towed in the tug. The combined 
capacity of the gliders will be equiva- 
lent to the payload of the airplane. 
We will assume that the addition of 
the gliders will reduce the cruising 
speed of the tug about 25 per cent 
as a conservative estimate, or to 135 
miles an hour using a DC-3. This 
issumes the use of gliders of only mod- 
erately clean design with wing-load- 
ings that will enable them to land 
it speeds between forty-five and fifty 
miles an hour. If the gliders were of 
cleaner design and the landing speeds 
illowed to run higher the cruising 
speed of the tug might not be re 
duced below 145 miles an hour. Using 
the 135-mile per hour figure, making 
the flight without landing and drop 
ping gliders off at each intermediate 
point, we could conservatively assume 
a bloc k to-block schedule speed of at 





east 120 miles per hour, or 89 per cent 
of the 135 miles per hour. I am con- 
servative, I am sure, on this schedule 
speed as experience in non-stop pick- 
up operation shows that we can keep 
schedules at 89 per cent of a lower 
cruising speed where adverse winds 
will cause a greater difference between 
cruising speed and schedule speed. And 
this does not allow for any accumu- 
lated improvement in cruising speed 
resulting from dropping off the drag 
f a glider at each intermediate point. 


If, however, we were to make a 
landing at each point in order to ex- 
change gliders, I am sure I would be 
equally conservative in predicting that 
the schedule speed would be reduced to 
1 figure not higher than 105 miles per 
hour, which figure can be arrived at 
by simply subtracting from the pre- 
vious 120 miles per hour non-stop 
schedule speed, the effect of a ten- 
minute time on the ground at each 
intermediate point. This time repre- 
sents the usual schedule allowance for 


(Continued on page 48) 
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To win the Battle of Distance 





The job in North Africa is a striking example 
of what American fighting men and fighting 
equipment are doing, today, on distant battle- 
fronts. These far-flung theaters of war are 
supported by supply lines that literally gird 
the globe. “Armies can never be better than 
their supply forces.” 

Never before in world history has a nation 
undertaken such a gigantic transportation job. 
The growing strength of the United Nations 
everywhere is a tribute to America’s supreme 
effort in the great battle of distance. 

The Army Air Transport Command, the 
Naval Air Transport Service and the War 
Shipping Administration have organized and 
are directing these amazing movements of men 
and materia!s. Due to their combined efforts, 
huge air and sea fleets are ranging world-wide 
routes, speeding delivery of the ingredients 
of victory. 

American Export Airlines and American 
Export Lines, with giant, four-engine flying 
boats and new, fast cargo ships, are serving in 
this battle of distance. 


; * Site 
Ameriean Export Hx: 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
41 
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Formed parts, like those being packaged above, are among the wide variety processed by the Reynolds Metals Company's Aircraft 
Parts Division for the U. S. Army aircraft plant operated at Tulsa, Oklahoma, by the Douglas Aircraft Company. 


The REYNOLDS PLAN 
Gon Parts 


Ingenuity in prefabricating parts at the source of the 

material has enabled the Reynolds Metals Company to 

free millions of pounds of aluminum, slash shipping 

requirements and release aircraft factories for more 
vital design, engineering and assembly. 


HROUGH a unique plan orig: 
inated by the Reynolds Metals 
Army plant 
operated by the Aircraft 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, is ef- 


fecting vast savings in production time, 


Company, the new U. S$ 
Douglas 
Company at 
facilities and costs. Its success, highly 
praised by Douglas officials, is speed 
ing plane deliveries at a critical mo 
ment in the nation’s war strategy, and 
simultaneously easing shortages in ma 
chine tools, manpower and aluminum. 

W. G. “Billy” Reynolds, general 
manager of his firm’s Aircraft Parts 
Division, conceived the plan and de 
scribes it as simply providing for the 
pret abrication of aircraft parts at the 


source of aluminum. But it goes much 
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farther than the general practice of 
aircraft parts subcontracting. It as- 
sures Douglas the maximum supply of 
aluminum for vital parts by eliminat- 
ing the large volume of scrap, esti 
mated at 30 per cent of all sheet alum 
inum going into parts, which other 
wise would congest both manufactur- 
ing and shipping capacity, and con- 
trolling its reclamation at the source 


of production. 


How Plan Works 


The plan is, in effect, an extension 
and a refinement stemming from the 
Reynolds Metals Company’s relatively 
recent entrance into the aluminum 


production field. It is an operating 





expression of the philosophy of the 
Company’s founder and president, 
R. S. Reynolds, who has always guided 
his comparatively young organization 
toward the elimination of waste mo- 
tion, the combination and simplifica 
tion of processes, the saving of time 
and the lowering of costs. The fact 
that both the Company’s aluminum 
plants in Alabama and Washington 


By 
TONY 
’ HAGMANN 
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were completed and turning out 


iluminum of premium purity in 
periods of less than six months is a 
testimonial to the effectiveness of the 
direct action and common-sense ap- 


Reynolds 


As a result, an organiza- 


proach characteristic of 
executives. 
tion specializing in fabricating light 
gauge metals, but which three years 
ago had never actually produced a 
pound of any metal, is now turning 
out far more aluminum than France 
and England together were producing 
as late as 1939. 


The production of finished aircraft 
parts, as developed by W.G. Reynolds, 
a son of President R. S. Reynolds, is 
therefore simply another and a newer 
aspect of the Company’s fundamental 
progressive program. It is a further 
elaboration of the goal achieved at the 
Reynolds 


which was designed to perform all op 


Alabama aluminum plant, 





erations 


from the processing of the 































W. G. REYNOLDS, son of the founder of 

the firm, conceived the idea of processing 

aircraft parts at the source of aluminum 

to permit full utilization of scrap and 

thus free millions of pounds of the metal 
for immediate use. 





ADEQUATE AND SPECIALIZED facilities enable the Aircraft Parts Division of Reynolds 
Metals Company to produce practically any flat part required by the aircraft industry. 


Above (top) is a view of the punch press department and (lower photo) an Onsrud 


dual-arm router. 


QUICK SCRAP RECLAMATION at the Reynolds plant is shown by the series of photos 
at the right. By shipping (top) parts instead of flat sheet stock, Reynolds retains about 


30 per cent of the sheet material in scrap form at the plant. Baled on the spot, the 


scrap (second photo from top) is efficiently remeited and converted into pig aluminum 


(second photo from bottom) by Reynolds. Within a few hours after it was collected 


in Reynolds’ Aircraft Parts Division, the scrap is restored to sheet form in the rolling 


mill shown in the bottom photo. 
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original bauxite ore to the rolling, 
finishing and shipping of completed 
aluminum sheet. The Aircraft Parts 
Division carries on from there. 


“The Reynolds aircraft parts plan 
is working wonders at Tulsa,” com- 
mented Burt C. Monesmith, materiel 
superintendent of the big Douglas 
plant. With Harry Williams, factory 
manager; Frank B. Bruce, Douglas 
purchasing agent, and K. G. Forrar, 
production engineer, Monesmith has 
worked closely with Reynolds’ en- 
gineers. They began planning its utili- 
zation early last year, and its success 
today is due to the foresight of both 
Reynolds and Douglas officials in per- 
fecting the arrangement. 


“When we were planning our Tulsa 
operation, it was plain then we would 
have to overcome many handicaps in 
the new Southwestern area,” said 
Monesmith. “In this new area, under 
tremendous development by the avia- 
tion industry, we knew we would 
have to start from scratch in training 
workers, tooling up, scheduling de- 


tails, arranging freight accommoda- 
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UNTIL RECENTLY this |,300-ton mechani- 

cal press was stamping out auto bodies in 

Michigan. Reynolds obtained it for its 

Aircraft Parts Division and it is now 

pressing aluminum sheet one-quarter inch 

thick and 120 inches long by forty-two 
inches wide 


tions and providing ull the other 


t 


numerous elements necessary Tol quan 


tity production of bombers 


Of great importance was the crit 
ical shortage of machine tools and 
other equipment Hydraulic presses, 


routers and other essentials of parts 
making simply weren’t available 

‘The Reynolds Metals Company ot 
fered their plan, and we immediately 
went to work irranging for its dap 
tation to fit our needs at Tulsa The 
parts which we would need trom Rey 
nolds were studied from all angles. We 
that Reynolds 


found, for example, 


could help us considerably by adding 
to their proposed service by undertak 
ing forming, anodizing and heating 
treating. They hadn’t anticipated this, 
but, working as a team, both of us soon 
had our course set. When the time 
ingenuity of 


came for action, the 


the set-up paid off handsomely in 
efhciency.” 

We asked Monesmith to illustrate 
the operation of the Reynolds plan by 
tracing the course of a certain part 
from the initial order to the receipt of 
the finished product. It is not as sim 
ple as merely supplying Reynolds with 
1 blueprint and receiving the part by 
return express. After the drawings 
ind specifications are furnished, Doug 
las at Tulsa sends Reynolds outlines 
listing the tools to be furnished on a 
certain date, citing the steps in the 
operation and the processes to be used 


W hile Rey 


nolds perfects its work orders, prices 


in completing the part. 


are analyzed and errors negotiated. 
Meanwhile everything is readied and 


Reynolds turns out the order’s “first 
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which is carefully inspected 
On accept- 


article’’, 
and checked by Douglas. 
ince of this, a final order is issued for 
the entire lot and Reynolds begins 
quantity production. 

“The plan’s effectiveness was soon 
demonstrated when we got under way 
it Tulsa,” said Monesmith. “In two 
ind one-half months Douglas received 
enough parts from Reynolds to initiate 
mass production on a regular range.” 

Douglas has found many advantages 
in the plan. Outstanding among 
the Tulsa operation as far as parts 
assigned to Reynolds are concerned. 
Because of the scarcity of raw mate 
rials, aluminum scrap has become an 


item of major importance and its eth 





SHEARING DEPARTMENT at Reynolds is 

conveniently located for handling of scrap. 

Unused metal collected here is reclaimed 
with a minimum of handling. 


cient reclamation is a large factor in 
the battle of production. 


Solution for Scrap 


Surveys have shown, according to 
Reynolds, that approximately 30 pel 
cent of sheet aluminum shipped to ai 
craft plants for parts fabrication is 
returned to aluminum mills as scrap— 
equivalent to the production capacity 
of a good-sized sheet-rolling mill. 

There’s another way of looking at 
the scrap problem. Let’s consider, as 
an example, a shipment of 100 tons of 


aluminum consigned to an _ aircraft 
manutacturer. It will be processed 
into seventy tons of aircraft parts, 


with thirty tons having to be collected 
as scrap and returned to the aluminum 
mill for remelting. This means that 
freight capacity, one of the most crit 
ical factors in production, has been 
greatly congested not by productive 
material but by scrap. Whereas 100 
tons of sheet were originally shipped 
to the manufacturer, he has obtained 


only seventy tons of fabricated parts 
and the thirty tons of scrap has re- 
quired a total of sixty tons of shipping 
space by the time it returns to the 
mill for remelting. In all, a total ship- 
ment of 130 tons of metal has been 
involved in producing seventy tons 
of parts — almost twice the amount 
of freight capacity has been utilized 
than would have been necessary if the 
finished parts had been shipped from 
the aluminum plant in the first place. 

Fabricating the parts at the source 
of the metal has eliminated not only 
the double haul of scrap between mill 
and factory. It has made unneces 
sary the costly and time-consuming 
handling of scrap at the aircraft plant. 
For parts which are fabricated from 
sheet, the aircraft factory must devot¢ 
elaborate facilities and thousands of 
handling. All 


man-hours to scrap 


iluminum scrap must be carefully 
classified by alloys, segregated, and re 
turned to the mill clean and without 
contamination for economical repro 
cessing. 

Another advantage in keeping the 
scrap at the mill is in the efficient use 
ef odds and ends. The full utilization 
of scrap can only be achieved at the 
aluminum plant. Metal pieces of a 
size unsuited for Douglas parts can 
often be used in parts for another Rey- 


nolds customer. Douglas and each of 


A FEW MONTHS AGO this modern hy- 
draulic press was operated by Kentucky 
prison labor to produce road signs and 
license plates. Leased by Reynolds, it 


was installed in a former tobacco ware- 

house and is today turning out precision 

formed aluminum parts for Douglas and 
other aircraft companies. 
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they are building them.” 
“The skies,” said General Arnold, 


move the enemy may make. 


offensive moves of our own.” 





U. S. Shooting Down Jap Planes Faster 
Than They Can Build Them---Arnold 


Reviewing Army Air Forces progress during the last year, Lt. Gen. H. H. 
Arnold declares, “We are out-producing our enemies,’ 
every indication we are now shooting down Japanese aircraft faster than 
The Germans, he said, have a “wasting air power.” 
“are brighter. We can see daylight on 
the horizon. We have the planes and the personnel available to counter any 


What 


The AAF chief said his organization passed the 1,000,000-man mark in 
November, had flown 45 per cent more hours than were flown by the Air 
Corps from 1930 to 1940, with 15 per cent fewer accidents in proportion, 
and is now training graduating pilots at the rate of 40,000 a year and 
mechanics at the rate of 100,000 annually. 


adding ‘‘there is 


better, we are now undertaking 








the other customers thus Save costs, 
for they pay only for the part, not 
for the sheet and its scrap. 


In some instances the average scrap 
content of a sheet exceeds 30 per cent. 
Large sheets which fail to pass inspec- 
tion because of a small scratch or 
some other minor defect are totally 
rejected and often thrown into the 
scrap pile at the factory. But at the 
Reynolds 


of such sheets are cropped off and the 


plant, the defective areas 


remainder is utilized in small parts, 
meeting strictest Army-Navy inspec 
tion requirements, to which all Rey- 
nolds Parts must conform. 

One of the biggest problems in the 
mass production of aircraft, says 
Monesmith, is in detailed paper work. 
The Reynolds plan has the effect of in- 
creasing the amount of productive 
work at the Douglas plant, thereby 
lightening the load of this burdensome 
detail. 

By utilizing the equipment for parts 
manufacture which 
hand at the Reynolds plants, Douglas 
escaped the difficulties of 
dies and obtaining many critical ma 


was already on 
p roducin +4 


chine tools. The value of this to Tulsa 
was that Reynolds aided materially in 
the start of assembly work at the new 
plant without waiting for minor de 


tails to be solv ed. 


Significance of Trend 


The Aircraft Parts Division of the 
Reynolds Metals Company is equipped 
to produce practically any flat part 
required by the aircraft industry. It 
is turning out many items for several 
manufacturers in addition to Douglas. 

Reynolds referred to possibilities of 
grouping in his plants the tools for 
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several factories making the same 


model airplane. In such a pool Rey- 
nolds could apply its mass production 
technique on an all-out scale. And the 
which 


up for months at a time at the various 


scrap, ordinarily would pile 
aircraft factories, would be collected 
at the source and returned to sheet 
form within a few hours, eliminating 
cross-hauling and freeing millions of 
pounds of the precious metal for im- 
mediate use. 


In view of the success of the Rey- 
nolds Aircraft Parts plan at Douglas 
and at many other plane factories 
throughout the country, production 
men see in the fabricating-at-the- 
source idea a significant trend for 
post-war industry. The finishing of 
materials ready for assembly at the mill 
where those materials are manufac- 
tured is a typical American develop- 
ment. It ties in ideally with the 
American emphasis upon mass produc- 
tion assembly line methods. It pro- 
vides the finished parts for those as- 
sembly lines at the most economical 
cost and greatest saving of time, labor 
and transportation. 


As one looks back over the Ameri- 
can production scene during the recent 
years, it is difhcult to discover why 
fabrication at the material source had 
never been developed to its ultimate 
possibilities. Perhaps it has remained 
for the aluminum and aircraft indus- 
tries in this war crisis to find out just 
how much mutual good can thus be 
accomplished. Douglas at Tulsa and 
other plane builders throughout the 
country who are working with the 
Reynolds Metals Company have al- 
ready shown the way to immense pos- 
sibilities. The plane builders are con- 
centrating on the design and engineer- 
ing of planes, and more and more of 


the finished parts they use are coming 
directly from the 
itself. 


aluminum source 





FLYING FORTRESSES HAVE BEEN OUTFITTED and armed with increased firepower by 


the Douglas Aircraft Company at a government-owned assembly plant in Oklahoma. 


This modification program is in addition to Douglas’ manufacture of two types of 


bombers at Tulsa. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST IS DISTINCTION claimed by Consolidated’s Fort Worth bomber 


Here's one of 





























factory since an addition, covering ten city blocks, was built recently. 
the mile-long assembly lines at Fort Worth, showing four-engined cargo planes under 
construction. 


WO huge new aircraft fac 


By TOM ASHLEY 


tories in Texas, in the form of 


idditions to existing plants, were an Details of the North American ex 


nounced late in December as_ being pansion were not revealed. But Kindel- 


rear completion They will increase berger said the Dallas Division will 


by many numbers the volume of launch a “tremendous” employment 


four-engined bombers program for the accelerated 1943 pro 


Dallas-Fort 


Worth assembly lines and will intro of thousands of additional workers to 


trainers and 


currently rolling off duction program. “We will need tens 


duce fighter plane production to the help build the fighters and bombers,” 
area. he said. The North American factory, 


Ne wman, Vice 


Aircratt Corporation, 


George ] president with its expansion, now represents a 


of Consolidated $34,000,000 investmer according to 


in charge of its Fort Worth Division, 
revealed a new $14,000,000 annex 1s 
ilready in production on parts for the 
B-24 Liberator bombers and their C-8 


cargo transport adaptations built there. 


Simultaneously, | H Dutch” 
Kindelberger, president ot North 
American Aviation, Inc., and Harold 
Schwedes, manager of NAA’s Texas 


plant, announced construction will 


soon be completed on a vast addition 
to their Dallas factory, revealing it 
will be used in producing bombers and 


P-51 Mustang fighters 
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announcement by Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse Jones. 

For twenty months the initial plant 
of the Dallas Division has been turn- 
ing out AT-6 combat trainers by the 
“thousands” for the U. S. Army Air 
Forces, SNJ’s for the Navy, Harvards 
for the British and special orders for 
South American nations and Mexico. 
Its production of bombers and fighters 
as well as trainers will give it the 
unique distinction of being the na- 
tion’s only aircraft factory producing 
all three types of aircraft on the same 
property. 

Consolidated’s Fort Worth expin- 
sion was described by officials as mak- 
ing that plant “probably the largest 
aircraft factory in the world,” exceed- 
ing the dimensions of Henry Ford’s 
Willow Run by a comfortable margin. 
It adds the equivalent of ten city 
blocks to the main assembly building, 
which contains the world’s longest 
powered assembly line for the produc- 
tion of four-engined bombers and 
cargo planes. Standing at one end of 
the big structure, which is as high 
ofhce 


visitor can not see the floor at the 


is a five-story building, the 
opposite end, which is roughly one 
mile away, but under the same roof. 
Exact dimensions of the new build 
ing are restricted information, but it 
is so huge that three railroad spurs, 


Texas Aircraft Plants Grow B G 


providing docks for twenty-four 
freight cars, lose themselves in both 
ends of the building. There are also 
truck docks and fourteen vertical loft 
doors ranging up to seventy feet in 
width through which trains and 
cranes move. Enough fiberglass in- 
sulation to stuff the walls of 500,000 
homes went 


average-sized American 


into the windowless building. Air 


conditioning blowers are huge and 
many, and for them the factory has 


more than fifteen decks, each as big 


Expanded beyond Willow Run’s dimensions, Con- 

solidated’s B-24 factory has been described by 

company officials as “perhaps the world’s largest 

aircraft plant.” Four-engined cargo planes are also 

built at the factory, which was planned as an as- 

sembly operation but which now has added a 
$14,000,000 parts plant. 
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Three types of airplanes man- 
ufactured in the same factory 
—that’s the distinction pos- 
sessed by North American 
Aviation’s Dallas Division. It 
has added facilities to pro- 
duce bombers and P-51 Mus- 
tang fighters in 1943 in addi- 
The 


Dallas plant’s recent expan- 


tion to AT-6 trainers. 


sion boosted its valuation to 
the $34,000,000 mark. Offi- 
cials are hiring and training 


“tens of thousands” of new 


workers. 


as a five-story house, tucked away in 


the ceiling trusses. Conditioned air 
from them is distributed through fif- 
teen miles of ducts, some big enough 
for a man to walk through. Illumi- 
nation for workers is furnished by 
seven and one-half miles of four-foot- 
long fluorescent lighting tubes, and to 
move equipment inside the big building 
an overhead crane 
utilizes trackage space equal to that 
of forty miles of railroad line. 
Consolidated’s new parts production 


twenty-four 


monorail system 


plant will be operated 
The plant is being 


Structural steel 


hours a day. com- 
pleted in record time. 
was erected in September and roofing 
and siding were finished in November. 
Portions of it already are choked with 
machinery and employees. 

assembly 


In addition to the main 


plant and the new parts annex, the 
Consolidated property at Fort Worth 


includes a huge hangar, an adminis- 





TOUCH OF TEXAS has been added to the 

exploits of P-51 Mustang fighters, to be 

manufactured in Dallas. British observers 

praised it for speed and maneuverability 
at low altitudes against Germans. 
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Thousands of AT-6 trainers have been built in Dallas, according to North American 
Aviation. The famous trainer has been named “Texan” by the War Department. Pilots 
of twenty-six nations are receiving their training in the plane, one of which is here 
saluted by a ten-gallon-hatted native. 
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building and half a 





speed modification of bombers and 
Adjoining it is a cargo planes for specialized service at 

which finished war. In this they are equipped with 
extras demanded by the particular war 


dozen 





tration 
smaller structures. 






huge from 


planes are flown to all corners of the 


airport 
















world. zones in which they will operate. Some 

Recently Consolidated pioneered a receive additional, special armament 
new development at Fort Worth out- and secret devices. Africa-bound 
side of aircraft production. Officials craft are painted “desert pink” to 
have just announced that the plant is match Libyan sands and those headed 
now using assembly line technique in for Alaska are coated with white as 


camouflage. Other extras include 
tailor-made accessories for extremes in 
range, altitude and temperatures. 


operating a new modification center 
for the Army. Several thousand 
workers are engaged in the project to 
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HIGH ROAD FOR 
SHORT HAULS 


(Continued from page 41) 
intermediate 
equipment, and does not attempt to 
make allowance for any additional de- 


landings using DC-3 


lays that may be caused by handling 
gliders. 

If we consider the problems in- 
volved in moving the gliders into take- 
off position and in attaching each to 
the tug at each of these intermediate 
points, it would not be difficult to 
imagine how the time lost at each point 
could reduce the  block-to-block 
schedule speed to a point where the 
value of the service would be com- 
pletely destroyed. Moreover, the size 
of the airports necessary to conduct 
such an operation would certainly con- 
line the service to only the larger 
ciues. It is apparent that a non-stop 


operation, in which a glider is cut 
loose at each intermediate point, would 
be considerably more feasible, but it 
its inability to 


intermediate 


would be limited by 
render service between 
points and terminals. The maximum 
load-carrying ability of the formation 
could not be utilized over the entire 
route and the problem of retrieving 
the gliders and returning them to 
terminals would still remain. 


Tests Prove Glider Efficiency 


With the application of the Air 
Pick-up principle, however, our cargo 
glider operation begins to assume more 
practical aspects. The pick-up gives 
it the combination of speed and flexi- 
bility which are the primary require- 
ments of short-haul transportation. 
With respect to the speed factor, it 
already has been shown that on present 
Air Pick-up routes the scheduled speed 
is 89 per cent of the cruising speed of 
the aircraft. Applying this ratio to 
the cruising speed of a DC-3 with 
gliders attached which has been esti- 
mated at 135 miles an hour, we could 
maintain a scheduled speed of 120 
miles an hour over our hypothetical 
route in a straight pick-up operation. 
This would be at least fifteen miles 
an hour faster than the glider-tow 
operation previously described, and 
still two miles an hour faster than the 
average schedule speed now maintained 
by DC-3’s over a route of this sort. 

On glider pick-up where 
there is more than one intermediate 
stop, it will be necessary of course, 
to operate glider formations composed 
of one for each intermediate point. 
Our hypothetical route would require 
a tug and three gliders. At each on- 
route point a glider would be delivered 
and another picked up which would 
give these places service both to and 
from terminals, something that would 


routes 
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not be possible otherwise, unless land- 
ings were made. Use of more than 
one glider should not materially af- 
fect the schedule speed of the opera- 
tion. The frequency of pick-up causes 
little or no delay. Experience in Air 
Pick-up operations to date has shown 
that pick-ups can be made at speeds 
substantially above that of the cruising 
speed of the airplane, as in tests pick- 
ups have been made at ground speeds 
as high as 160 miles per hour. There 
appears to be no immediate limit to the 
speed at which pick-ups can be made, 
nor does there appear to be any im- 
mediate limit to the size of tug and 
gliders used for such operations. Fur- 
thermore, glider pick-up experiments 
already have demonstrated that little 
or no more delay is required for a 


glider pick-up than for a mail pick-up. 


In recent tests, eight consecutive 
glider pick-ups were made at inter- 
vals of every four minutes using the 
same glider and the same pick-up tug. 


On Air Pick-up routes, stations are 
installed as nearly as possible in the line 
vf direct flight, and experience has 
likewise shown that no deviation from 
course is necessary even with a down- 
wind componet as much as twenty 
miles a hour. If conditions are en- 
countered where the downwind com- 
ponent is in excess of twenty miles 
an hour, pick-up pilots prefer to make 
the pick-up in the opposite direction 
“S’ing” through the station. Although 
the maneuver necessitates a complete 
reversal in direction and a turn back 
on course, it is found that the time 
lost in making it is easily regained 
while flying between stations through 
the additional speed supplied by the 


tailwind component. 


Many Difficulties Already Solved 


One of the outstanding features of 
the glider for military purposes, and 
one of the outstanding safety factors 
in operating motorless craft, is the 
fact that it can be landed in areas 
many times smaller than an airplane 
of equivalent capacity. Through the 
employment of the Air Pick-up system 
it can now be retrieved by air from 
similar areas which ordinarily would 
make it necessary to dismantle the 
craft. This advantage means that 
the size of local airports need not 
restrict the scope of glider pick-up 
service in scheduled operations as it 
does now in trunk line operations. 
When more efficient tug and glider 
combinations have been designed and 
more experience gained in the opera- 
tion of glider formations or trains, we 
undoubtedly will find it possible to 
tow a relatively large number of glid- 
ers by a single tug which will still 








further increase the flexibility of the 
glider pick-up system, allowing greater 
intensification of this type of service. 


There are those who believe glider 
operations will never be practical com- 
mercially because of problems con- 
cerned with take-off, rough weather, 
blind flying and similar difficulties. 
This theory reflects the philosophy 
which for years has been retarding the 
development of aviation, and I must 
express complete disagreement with 
it. With respect to these particular 
problems, substantial progress has al- 
ready been made in meeting them. 
Problems relative to take-off already 
have been practically eliminated by 
the adaptation of the Air Pick-up 
system to launch gliders. The Ger- 
mans have used rockets for this pur- 
pose. Rough air operations have been 
practically corrected by the use of 
special tow lines and special shock- 
absorbing equipment. Problems in- 
volved in blind flying are being worked 
on and have already been practically 
eliminated through special blind flight 
instruments. It is a safe prediction 
that if a progressively constructive 
attitude is taken toward the solution 
of these problems, they will be solved 
and solved quickly. 


Looking Ahead 


While it appears that the glider may 
have its most important commercial 
application in the further development 
of short-haul air transportation, re- 
calling again that the term “short- 
haul” is purely relative, it must be 
appreciated that we are entering a 
new field in aviation which remains 
to be fully explored. What we learn 
as we progress may change our whole 
concept of the future, but regardless 
of what happens, it is essential that we 
approach this new problem with an 
open mind. We should not discard 
new ideas just because they seem 
fanciful in the light of experience or 
because without proper analysis they 
may on the surface appear to have no 
practical adaptation. Many things in 
aviation which are commonplace to- 
day were once regarded as the dreams 
of visionaries. The unwillingness to ac- 
cept new ideas has had a restricting 
influence on the advancement of avia- 
tion in the past, which has already 
cost us dearly. Never again must we 
permit an over-conservative influence 
to retard developments in aviation as 
they have done. Let’s develop to the 
utmost the possibilities that will give 
aviation what is demanded of it by 
the public, which is the greatest possi- 
ble flexibility combined with the ability 
to carry heavier and bulkier payloads 
more efficiently. 
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Curtiss-Wright Corp 


The Caravans Are Coming 


ORERUNNER of large quan- 

tities to come from Kentucky 
and Louisiana factories, the first C- 
Caravan” cargo plane has been com 
pleted and test flow n at the Missouri 
plant of the Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion. The first American military 


cargo plane to be designed in the 


present conflict, the Caravan is basical- 


ly an all-wood craft combining plain 
lumber, laminates and molded ply- 
wood, with 65 per cent of production 
farmed out to the wood industry. 

The outstanding feature of the 
plane’s design is the vast amount of 
clear space in the cargo section, which 
is only thirty-six inches off the ground 
to allow for rapid loading and unload- 
ing. The control compartment is lo- 
cated above and separate from the 
cargo space, which will accommodate 
any component part of a plane except 


the fuselage. 
Higgins to Build 1200 


It is a high-wing monoplane with a 
wingspan of 108 feet, 1s sixty-eight 
feet long and is powered with two 
1200-horsepower engines. Tricycle 
landing gear permits maximum ma- 
neuverability on small landing fields. 
Pertormance figures are restricted. 
Burdette S. Wright, Curtiss-Wright 
vice president, said the Caravan was 
designed for maximum efhciency under 
all conditions in transporting para- 
troops, air-borne assault teams, field 
irtillery and other cargo over short 
runs of 600 to 700 miles with frequent 
stops. It has a low landing speed to 
permit handling such as that which 
characterized the employment of Ger- 
many’s JU-52 utility planes at Crete, 
ind is highly efhcient as a tug for 
gliders. 

Andrew J. Higgins, the New Or- 
leans shipbuilder, will build 1200 
Caravans. His contract was first er- 
roneously publicized as calling for 
Commandos, an all-metal Curtiss- 
Wright transport, but Higgins will 
build Caravans at New Orleans. 
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FIRST WAR-INSPIRED cargo plane in production is the Curtiss C-76 Caravan, pictured 

above in final assembly. Higgins Aircraft, Inc., of New Orleans is preparing to build 

1200 of them. Details of the big plywood aircraft are shown below. It has a 108-ft. 

wing, is sixty-eight feet long and is powered by two 1,200-h.p. radial engines. Note 
location of control cabin above and separate from cargo space. 





Photos. 








WANTED: Aircraft Engineers! 


The Personnel Director of Douglas Aircraft looks over 

the situation in engineering and recommends more prac- 

tical training of men and women students in the colleges. 

Here’s how Douglas looks at the engineer and his training, 

as told in an address before the University of Texas 
Second Annual Training Conference. 


) 
iN | n ) < 
\yt ning I ( I ait 
ry embrac practic \ [ t 
the en I rin \ t i 
rirst t make Sl rT ] 
subdivisions of engineering ‘ I il 
before reviewing the cours The 
n ineering donc to p rduc l l pl 
not any one man’s duty, not it 
1 fixed or simple proces Rath 
are combined eftort oT 1 t m oT p 
ilists who exchange sien ! 
make plays” as required by the p 
ticular situation, ilways } ito 
Best known among these specialist 
may be the very tew whose duti 
clude the largest share of aeror cal 
glamour, such as the Aerodynamicis 
ind Stress Analyst Because these are 
often best known, it is a common 
rror to believe that Aerodynamics 
ind Stress Analysis make up th bulk 
of aeronautical engineering wor The 


' 
less-known men who constitut the 


vyreat majority in our engineering dé 
partments are the specialist 1 doz 
separate phases ot desis [hes 
phases ire largely branches of 1 ch 
ical engineering. 

Often the work is so nearly purely 
mechanical engineering that the prod 


uct of the factory m 
other piece of intricate machinery than 


in airplane These enxrineers po} UAE 


iy out the wort 


the large groups that 


ing parts ol the urplane, develop arcs 


o! movement, clearance , types of link 
ge ind connections and determine 
strength to withstand design loads and 


vibration. They build mock-ups, 


make calculations and produce the 
working drawings They are designers 
of control mechanisms, hydraulic sys 
tems, power plant installations, ait 
conditioning equipment, electrical in 
stallations, interior furnishings, as well 
is of the skeleton work of the urplane 
itself 


From iImonge the ranks of these dk 


sign engineers come perhap 27 pel 
cent of men promoted to such major 


enerinecring responsibilities is yroup 
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leader, project enginee! ind chief en 


Aiding the main production groups 


s auxiliaries. Prominent 


ire Vario 
ymong them is the shop liaison group. 
Its duties are to follow up design in 
the production departments of the 
plani In close collaboration with the 
nspection department, the liaison en 
vineers do trouble shooting, co-ordi 
nating with production planning and 
with tooling, nd operate an engineer 


ing salv ive service, 


XS 


A nother: important 1uxiliary group 
produces production break-down illus 
trations. These illustrations are draw 
ings made by peopl jointly trained 
in engineering drawing, art drawing 
ind production methods. They enable 
us to place into the hands of our 
many new ereen shop workers blue 
prints that ire pictorial, with three 
dimensional views, readily read and un 
derstood without the usual study of 


orthographic projection. 


All this engineering work naturally 
requires good organization and direc 
tion, therefore leadership training, in 
iddition to the studies of individual 
ngineering specialty functions, must 


ceive propel ittention 


Approaches to Training Problems 


Before the war we generally hired 
only the men who seemed to measure 
up to our stiffest specifications. We 
put them right to work and let them 
learn the methods and practices of our 
industry, and our particular companies 
ind plants, by association with older 
employes. Demands for more and 
more engineers have come and the sup- 
ply of available ones to hire has steadily 
dwindled Simultaneously, the in- 
crease in pressure for war production 
has made it harder and harder to tol 


erate the production set-back ot assim- 


il iting new men right on the job. To 
meet this situation we have organized 


various break-in procedures. 


[The usual plan is for a newcomer 
to spend from four to six weeks full 
time every day in lectures, plant tours 
ind practice on the drafting board un- 
der careful supervision. The program 
begins with a recheck of proficiency 
it mathematics and engineering draw- 
ing, with the mathematics treated 
primarily as to its application to layout 
drafting practices. Our designers must 
be acquainted with practical descrip 
as well as algebra and 


tive geomet ry 
These three branches 


trigonometry. 
of mathematics find far more use in 
uircraft design work than does calcu 
lus or any still higher level of math. 
The study of drawing 
must be fully applied to shop prac- 
tices in metal product manufacture. 


engineering 


An appreciation of the practices of 


foundry, forge, machine shop and 
sheet metal shop is indispensable. Pat- 
tern draft angles, fillet radii, limits and 
tolerances on dimensions for various 


classes of fits, and standard forms of 
screw thread, must be understood. 


While rechecking on these things 
which should already be a part of 
the new man’s knowledge before he 
comes to us), we give the man a 
break-in to the aircraft industry, ac- 
quainting him with its nomenclature, 
materials, manufacturing customs and 
practice standards of design, and gov- 
ernment design regulations. Also, we 
take this occasion to acquaint him 
with the geography of the local plant 


ind its rules of conduct. 


Finally, we help him to choose one 
of the design specialties and give him 
private coaching for a couple of weeks 
When he finishes the 
break-in course, he is ready for a 
bonafide assignment of work vital to 
the war effort. By then we have made 
a considerable investment in his train- 
ing, asking no return from his services 
meanwhile and even paying him at 


ilong that line. 
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overtime rate for the extra hours in- 
volved in the heavy course. 

This procedure is quite regularly 
followed both with new young men 
right out of college and older ones 
whose experience in other industries 
requires adaptation to our practices. 
Many women nowadays are included in 
this routine. 

Next let us consider the very special 
attention given to an occasional out- 
standing young man. It has long been 
our practice to pick out a few young 
men each year for a very special train 
ing privilege. Their program consists 
of work time on a rotating schedule 
through all the main departments of 
the plant and all the administrative 
offices. We call it the shop experience 
course. It aims to enable students to 
gain first-hand contact with as many 
typical situations in production and 
management in a few months as ordi 
nary experience would provide in sev 
eral years. These young men are being 
groomed for key engineering and 
executive positions. Their alumni list 
runs high in percentage of responsible 
heads of various phases of our work 

To enter the shop experience course 
1 man must be invited. Those who 
receive our management’s invitation 
have shown by their conduct and asso 
ciations during the early weeks of their 
employment that they stand head and 
shoulders above the crowd in pro 


ficiency and leadership qualities 


Besides these full-time training ac 
tivities, operating right on pay-roll 
time, there are part-time programs 
which interrupt work for brief classes, 
lectures and study conferences, to de 
velop better understanding of design 
specialties, new design practices, new 
material and principles of supervision. 

Outside of hours training activities 
ure widely used. The typical Univer 
sity Extension Course, now so readily 
made available at no tuition cost 
through the ESMWT, is the best ex 
ample. Large numbers of our engineers 
carry instructor assignments for a few 
hours per week covering the various 
design specialties and principles of en- 
gineering management. These classes 
operate at night for day workers, and 
in the daytime for night workers as 
well. They are located anywhere con 
venient to the student, sometimes 
right in our own factory buildings. 

All the classes we operate or sup 
port have been born of necessity. 
Usually they have been set up to meet 
an actual emergency need. We find 
ourselves in the school business, al- 
though rather unwillingly. We would 
prefer to lean upon those institutions 
who make education their protession, 
and accordingly know best how to 
carry it through. However, we are 
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not unwilling to assume whatever may 
prove to be our fair share of the load. 
We expect to have always a certain 
amount of job training and local 
familiarization to handle. 


Eager Co-operation with Schools 


Last but not least to mention among 


our engineering training efforts is the 


promotional work with the schools and 
colleges. There was a hint of this in 
our earlier remarks about desirable 
prerequisites for the break-in. To any 
educational institution that shows good 


prospect of being ible to make good 


use of it, we are eager to furnish in 
detail the particulars of what training 
it takes to qualify an engineering em 
ploye to serve our needs. We find this 
curriculum-building a slow, tedious 
process. It requires much patience, 
Often it is very discouraging. It al- 
ways seems far easier to persuade what- 
ever company is present of a need 
than to get something positive done 
about it. I’m glad to say that deep 
in the heart of Texas we regularly 
find much better co-operation than 
the national average. 


(Continued on page 53) 


CURTISS-WRIGHT PIONEERS 
COED ENGINEER POOL 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation will extend women’s importance in aviation 
on February | when it sends its first group of collegians to engineering schools 


for a salaried, cost-paid training program. 


The students will become Engineering Cadettes whose duties will allow a 
decreasing number of civilian male engineers to do more advanced work. 


Curtiss-Wright has sent interviewers over the country to select applicants 
for training courses to be given in eight colleges. The applicants must be 
18 or over, have two years of college work and rudimentary mathematics. 


Those selected will be placed in specially supervised dormitory quarters 
at designated schools, will have all the school care and privileges and will 
be paid $10 weekly while they take a ten-months special course. Their 
salary, when they report to Curtiss-Wright, will be from $130 to $150 a 
month for a forty-hour week, with time and one-half for overtime. 


Schools selected to train the Engineering Cadettes are the University of 
Texas, Cornell University, lowa State College, University of Minnesota, 
Northwestern University, Purdue University, Pennsylvania State College, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. They will train 100 girls each. 


Work which the girl engineers will do includes drafting and design, stress 
analysis, experimental testing, materials laboratory testing, lofting and 
template making, technical analysis. 


Thus Curtiss-Wright, a pioneer family in aviation, pioneers another phase in 
winning the war. It believes this new special opportunity for young women 
will answer an increasing number who want to do their share for victory. 
Thousands of women, of course, are busy on assembly lines throughout the 
nation building aircraft. Very few, however, have yet entered the highly 
creative field of engineering in these plants. 


As to the Cadettes’ future in aviation, Curtiss-Wright has this to say: 
“Granted this program to use women for engineering positions is primarily 
for the duration. However, aviation is facing a new post-war era of expan- 
sion and service. At that time individuals—women as well as men—will be 
evaluated upon personal capabilities and performance. The adoption of this 
program is based upon proven experience that women are capable of per- 
forming this type of professional work if given training and opportunity.” 


Emphasizing the seriousness and obligation of the training offered college 
girls, Curtiss-Wright says that two major courses will prepare the Cadettes— 
for airframe or propeller making divisions. Each course will consist of two 
consecutive semesters of five months each. The first will include mathe- 
matics, elementary engineering physics, chemistry, applied mechanics, me- 
chanical drafting, slide rule, shop practice. The second semester curriculum 
will emphasize the nature of the duties chosen. It will include production 
engineering, design (structural, mechanical, and electrical) electrical cur- 
rents and systems, orientation and production terminology, aerodynamics, 
stress analysis or others of similar nature. 
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BY BILL 





Test-hopping Down Mexico Way with Carranza . . . 
Must Airplanes Run Out of 


Radio and Instrument Makers Have Kept Faith 
But Don't Forget the Profiteers When This Is All Over. 


Pan-American Lost a Bach 
Parts? 


South of the Border 
ODAY, 


flown a little bit, and most 


when everyone has 


families have someone connected in 
some way with aviation, it is a bit 
difhcult to imagine the time when ai 
planes were novelties—when most peo 


ple were afraid of them. 
The first airplane we ever saw was 
at Denver in 1914. 


had the contraption, which was a bi 


Lincoln Beechey 


plane with an aircooled pilot seat. Its 
little engine was marvelous in that 
it had no secrets. At least it was ill 
out in the open. 
Beechey had the 
City Park, and was trying to take 
off for the edification of the Fourth 
of July crowd gathered about But 
it balked, and wouldn’t get off the 


thing out at the 


ground. This was no serious obstacle, 
however, for Beechey finally took it 
over to another place and ran it over 
a bluff, thereby getting into the air 
(Ever since I’ve sometimes wanted a 
good portable bluff to go along with 
some of the airplanes I’ve owned.) 
Anyway, the whole thing didn’t im 
press us much as far as usefulness or 
practical aspects were concerned 
Afterwards, we saw and heard of 
airplanes more frequently, but it was 
usually in connection with some spec 
tacular stunt or with an accident. 
Along in 1927 we were building 
radio stations for the Mexican Army 
and were hunting Yaqui Indians down 
in Sonora, along with about three di 
visions of the Mexican Army under 


R. Manzo At 


tached to the headquarters at Ortiz 


General Francisco 
were several Air Squadrons under Ma 
jor Roberto Fierro, now commanding 
general of the Mexican Air Force, and 
Major Rojas, who is now a general 
There were a lot of pretty good guys 
among the pilots there, including one 
Lieutenant Emilio Carranza, who late 
was killed one stormy night on flight 
from New York when he cracked up 
in New 


Anyway, Carranza and I were 


Jersey. 


pretty good friends, although | 
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thought he was a sort of wild pilot 
and diligently side-stepped every offer 
he made to take me up. They had a 
squadron of brand new Douglas bomb 
400-h.p. Liberty 
These arrived in railroad box cars and 
pasture 


ers with engines. 
were put together in a Cow 
that we called the military air field. 
Hangars and shops were constructed 
of poles and carrizo cane, with 
thatched roofs—all the makings for a 
magnificent fire—but were otherwise 
open to all the elements except the 
sun. The way the sun was, over there 
in the desert, was something to worry 
tbout. 


While they 


the Douglas bombers, I chanced by 


were putting together 


one afternoon and Carranza was warm 
He insisted that 
All the me- 
chanics and pilots gathered around me 


ing up one of them. 


I test hop it with him. 


and it was impossible to refuse. This 
would be my introduction to airplanes. 

As they shoved me into the cockpit, 
Fierro reached up his hand and said: 
“Well, goodbye Green.” The tone of 
his voice didn’t help my spirits at all. 
They offered to let me back out, espe- 
cially since the ship was about to make 
its first test hop. But with all those 
grinning monkeys around, it was not 
easy to back out, so my aviation ca 
reer started oft with a twenty-minute 
hop. 

The air field was a little hunk of 
desert we had smoothed out a bit, 
located between two ridges of moun- 
tains. Immediately after the take-off, 
it was necessary to climb steeply in 
order to clear the ridges. The gusts 
over those little hills were really terri 
fying to a novice, and I didn’t think 
I would ever need another ride. The 
didoes that Carranza cut didn’t help 
either, and as the oil pressure gauge 
didn’t seem to show that the oil pump 
was working, I was spared what usually 
followed his preliminary warmup. 


Those old 


big airplanes, as airplanes went in those 


Douglas bombers were 


Four hundred horses in the nose! 


They didn’t 


days. 
That was quite the stuff. 


When 





carry much in the way of bombs. But 
they had a couple of machine guns, 
and they certainly scared the Indians. 
Sometimes they did every bit of 120 
miles per hour. 

Sometime later, Jimmie Angel and 
Bill Beri came down on a Pan-Ameri 
can goodwill flight, in a Bach C-4— 
a cabin biplane with a 100-h.p. Hisso. 
I got sucked into another ride with 
them, and was a little bit more im 
pressed with the possibilities of air- 
planes. Jimmie had a little wound on 
one cheek and it became infected, so 
he had to spend some time in the local 
hospital. After that, and the subse- 
quent celebration that was necessary, 
he hocked the airplane to me, and Beri 
and I had the Bach on our hands. Now 
Beri had held a stick about half an 
hour, all told, and figured as how he 
could fly. And I thought that if the 
Wright Brothers could fly their crate, 
with no instruction or knowledge of 
how it would act, then Beri and | 
should be able to handle this one, but 
good. 

So we went down to the Chink store 
and bought two ten-gallon crates of 
gasoline and a gallon of lube oil and 
filled her up. Surprisingly enough, 
the engine started after three or four 
yanks on the prop, and we taxied 
around the field awhile. All the sol 
diers were betting that we would end 
up with beautiful, if not pretentious, 
funerals. When everything was going 
right, we got to thinking that the con 
servative thing to do was to fly it 
one at a time. If anything did hap- 
pen, only one of us would get hurt. 
So we tossed a coin to see who would 
get the first chance. 

Beri won. He got in, taxied around 
into the wind, and started a take-off. 
About the time he was half through 
his run, he got the tail off the ground 
and the plane started a gentle ground 
loop. Simultaneously he hit a little 
cowpath, the shock-cord on one side 
of the landing gear broke and the end 
of the left wing dipped and was torn 
up a bit. We fixed the landing gear 
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but had no fabric or dope for the 
wing. So we figured we had better 
call the whole deal off. I guess it was 
just as well. (After umteen hundred 
hours of flying experience and instruc- 
tion, I still don’t do a very good job 
of flying; no telling what I would 
have done that first time, without even 
a good idea of how to take off.) 

Anyway, that confirmed our notion 
that flying was pretty hazardous, and 
airplanes were fragile creations of 
maniacs. (Sometimes we are not quite 
convinced that it isn’t true even yet.) 

The thing that finally did convince 
us that the statistics must be pretty 
well in favor of your chances of get- 
ting up and back again, all in one 
piece, was in 1933 when we attended 
a meeting of a bunch of pilots and 
tound a lot of old wrinkled birds there 
who had been flying since 1917. They 
didn’t have a scratch on them. Of 
there were vague rumors of 
fellows who had been well and favor- 
ably known, some time before that, 
But they 
all did something foolish—or their air- 
planes were too bad, or their number 
just naturally came up. 


course, 


who were no longer with us. 


We Won't Forget 


We now have a list of manufac- 
turers that we are not going to do 
any business with when this war 
They have miserably failed 
their clients and customers, who kept 
going, these many 


is over. 


them alive and 
years. 

A number of airplane engine man- 
ufacturers are entirely out of parts 
and many of them have been out for 
We have polled more than 
a hundred aircraft owners and they 
are all crying to high heaven. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers, and other com- 
parable industries, have large enough 
stocks to take care of many needs— 


which is as it should be. 


We are in favor—and intend, when 
the war is over, to start something of 
the sort-—of the CAA, or some body, 
controlling—or licensing manufac- 
turers, and requiring them to build 
and maintain stocks of parts and re- 
pairs, sufficient to maintain 50 per 
cent of the equipment they have made 
for its reasonable life. We know that 
it will be a tough proposition. But 
it is also tough on the customers to 
find that their equipment is shut down 
for long periods of time, or forever, 
for want of small but special parts. 


months. 





Casting a cylinder for any engine, 
for example, is something that is prac- 
tically impossible, except in a few 
places. Most owners, no matter how 
willing to spend the money, couldn’t 
make a magneto, or a cylinder, or a 
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valve, or a crank-shaft, or a crank- 
case. Nor can they make rudders, 
brakes, wheels, tail-wheel assemblies, 
etc. 
We are gratified that the radio and 
instrument people have kept faith with 
the public. There seems to be an ade- 
quate stock of replacement parts. 

We also have a list of people who 
are profiteering on the aviation public 
and in swapping notes with our friends, 
find that all of them are making men- 
tal notes of people to be ostracized 
later on. The profiteers can take us 
to a cleaning now, but their days are 
bound to be limited. Their deeds will 
not be forgotten! 

Incidentally, as is usually the case, 
we find the people that we always 
relied on are the people who will still 
take care of our requirements. A lot 
of aircraft and repair stations and in- 
strument repair shops are still doing 
their stuff—even under adverse condi- 
tions. The public, we are sure, will 
and does appreciate the service. 

-Ge 


WANTED: AIRCRAFT 


ENGINEERS 
(Continued from page 51) 


We urge that the college training 
of engineers be given more of a prac- 
tical flavor. We would like to see 
more emphasis upon production values. 
In mathematics, physics and metal- 
lurgy there is an opportunity to teach 
through problems making direct ap- 
plication to production situation. If 
this is done there will be a distinct 
improvement in the qualifications of 
the applicants who come to us for 
jobs. 

We want to see more training of 
women for technical work. We turn 
strongly to them for help in_ these 
days of absence of sufficient, available 
men. We find now that technically 
trained women are very scarce. It may 
be well to offer them a course of no 
more than one year duration to cover 
the high points of usual pre-engineer- 
ing studies in mathematics, mechanics 
and drawing plus a few aeronautics 
specialties like materials and manu- 
facturing processes. We do not recom- 
mend including aerodynamics or stress 
analysis in such a course. The year 
referred to should be a full-calendar 
year of twelve months, not just a 
school year, and might even include 
six-day-week operation. 


Forecast 
In closing, perhaps a word of fore- 
cast is in order. What are the indus- 
try’s engineering manpower needs for 
the war? Well, a recent survey of the 
plans of the eight companies operating 
in California shows a larger number 


of engineering college graduates de- 
sired before the end of 1943 than will 
likely graduate from the entire na- 
tion’s colleges without Army or Navy 
commissions. And we are just talking 
about California companies. 

Many young engineers we interview 
want to know about employment con- 
ditions after the war. Sympathizing 
fully with this yearning for knowledge 
we gaze into our crystal ball and 
through the fog seem to see a few 
things fairly plainly. One is, all the 
experience now being gained in 
straight-line point-to-point air cargo 
operation over land or sea indiscrimi- 
nately with the world’s largest land 
planes isn’t going to be just tossed 
aside on an armistice day. Another 
thing. The steady stream of travelers 
on official war business who commute 
by air between the capitals of the con- 
tinents are too spoiled for any slower 
transportation to think of giving up 
the present style. 

We don’t have to wait for perfection 
of a poor man’s airplane to find a 
non-military market for aircraft. 
There is an enormous market now, po- 
tential and real, for common carriers. 
Surely the engineers engaged in the 
manufacture of these have better than 
average chances of permanency and 
steady rise. 

Right now the opportunities are in- 
finite. The aircraft industry is glad 
to hire at its doorsteps any man or 
woman of personal eligibility who has 
mastered just the bare fundamentals 
of our technical jobs. In fact, many 
are being put on the payroll with the 
most obscure qualifications, and pa- 
tiently led by the hand through a 
familiarization period. Engineering 
training in the aircraft industry at 
the present time is one of that indus- 
try’s most serious engineering problems. 

cs 
WAR BIRDS 
(Continued from page 39) 

wash-outs do you know who could 
have been good pilots if handled more 
sympathetically? In a roller school 
they would have never been subjected 
to dim-witted cockpit bluffs, for the 
simple reason that the roller system 
employed no dual instruction in the 
first place. 

Don’t get me wrong. I know as 
well as you do that Uncle Sam isn’t 
going to stop our pilot training pro- 
gram and start all over again just be- 
cause the dual control system has some 
flaws. But I would like to make this 
proposition: 

Give me 100 washouts and I'll put 
them through a roller school in fifty 
hours and bring back eighty good, self- 
confident, cool-headed flyers, with 
nary an operator among them. 
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NATA Asks U. S. Aid; 


Les Bowman Elected 


Head of Operators 
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is one of the two-man Piper Cub planes 
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THE COLLIER TROPHY 
achievement in aviation § in 
throughout 1941 was awarded the Army 
Air Forces and the Air Transport Asso 
ciation, the airlines of the United States 
It was presented by Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace to Col. Edgar S. Gorrell 
(left), president of the ATA, and Lt. Gen 
H. H. Arnold, AAF chief. It is the second 
time the trophy has gone jointly to the 
aviation. 


‘for the greatest 


America 


Army and commercial 


Relief Wings, Inc., 
Lists Accomplishments 
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F. Leslie Marsden 


Fairchild Working on 
Radical Cargo Design 


Richard §S. 


unced the Fairchild Engine & Airplane Cor 


Boutelle, vice president, has an 


poration has designed a new cargo plane radical 


concept and capable of meeting present war 


needs tor carrying guns, tanks, ammunition 

pplies, troops or paratroops to battle point 

3,500 miles distant Specifications and 
performance figures were not revealed 


Mexico Adds Twenty Air 
Bases, More Bombers 


General Francisco L. Urquizo, Under Mir 
ister of National Defense, has announced that 
he Mexican Army is completing twenty new 
uir bases in various parts of Mexico They 


will be equipped with lighting facilities, radio 


communications, air raid detectors and all 


weather runways adequate tor heavy bombers 


The New York Times said recently that tw 
squadrons of late-model American bombers are 
expected to be delivered soon to the Mexicar 
Air Force, bringing to ten the total of Mex 
icOS air regiments 


WAAC’s Can Join AAF 





[here is good news for the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, which at Fort Des Moines 
lowa, alone has some 100 ofhcers and auxil 
iries with better than thirty-five hours flying 
time. Under a new ruling, they can transfer 

the Army Air Forces for duty in glide 


nstructing 





NAVY PLANE which picked Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker out of the Pacific was a 
Vought-Sikorsky Kingfisher, fitted with Edo 
catapult float gear, and is the standard 
observation plane used by the U. S. fleet. i 
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Manpower Shortage Cuts 
Efficiency of Industry 


The West Coast’s Aircraft War Production 
Council, Inc., reports the twin headaches of 
manpower and material shortages as the indus 
try goes into 1943 with orders for 125,000 
military planes 

Despite vast production increases in 1942, 
the rate of increase from September 30 to Oc 
tober 31 was only 5.2 per cent 


| . 
Military separations increased 33 per cent 


October, with 6,626 of the council’s em 
ployes joining the services, reports Harry 
Woodhead, president of the Council. “Trained 


en were replaced by unskilled workers. Man 
hours were increased 8.9 per cent, but the pro 
duction rate increased ynily 5.2 per cent 
Therefore the dollar value of assembled ais 


er man-hour decreased 3.5 per cent 


planes f 
reversing the previous efhciency trend 
Material is the twin headache of manpower 
We expect headaches. We're used to them 
ind we expect to go right on producing more 


and better airplanes. But we have to face the 


facts on what loss of skilled men and shortages 
f material are doing to our efforts 
The council, composed of Consolidated 


Douglas, Lockheed, North American, Nor 


hrop, Ryan, Vega and Vultee, reached a com 


bined annual production rate exceeding $2, 
000,000,001 For every $1 of hightineg planes 
j | 

being delivered by council companies when 


America was attacked, $2.44 is being delivered 
now. Each day's work by the Council’s scores 


f plants adds another $5,500,000 worth of 


litary aircraft to the United Nations 





THREE NOTED AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS have been honored by the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences for their outstanding contributions in airplane development. They 
are, left to right, Edward C. Wells, assistant chief engineer for Boeing Aircraft Company, 
Igor. |. Sikorsky, designer and engineer, and Dr. Hugh L. Dryden of the National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. Dryden was elected the eleventh president of the IAS. 
His work as physicist during twenty-four years with the Bureau of Standards has produced 
important developments in aeronautics. Sikorsky was elected an honorary fellow of the 
1AS and given its Sylvanus Albert Reed Award for 1942 with the citation ‘for the crea- 
tion and reduction to successful practice of a helicopter of superior controllability.” 
Wells received the Lawrence Sperry Award for 1942 for his work in developing the 
Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress bomber. He has been with Boeing since 1930, was appointed 
assistant chief engineer in 1939 when only twenty-eight. 
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Aircraft Council 
Announces New Wind 
Tunnel for Coast 


$2,100,000 wind tunnel with 


testing speed of 700 miles per hour, described 


built, is under construction at Pasadena, Calif., 


Announcement of the project, to t 


STUDYING PLANS FOR a new Curtiss-Wright wind tunnel! and research laboratory at 
Buffalo, N. Y., are, seated, left to right: Dr. Norton Moore, chief of the aerodynamics 
research; Dr. C. C. Furnas, formerly of Yale University who will direct the laboratory 
research; W. E. Voisinet, manager of the laboratory. Standing are C. G. Trimbach, 
assistant chief of developments, E. S. Jenkins, chief of materials and structures, and 
Peter F. Rossmann, chief of developments department. Shown at right is a perspective 
drawing of a new Curtiss-Wright altitude chamber, which will be the largest in America. 
The upper portion contains coils and fans for storage refrigeration and the lower portion 
contains the working chamber and control panel. 


struction of new and better planes for the 
armed forces. It will be used in the testing 
of exact scale models of future airplanes to 
determine wind resistance, lift, performance 
characteristics, control forces, flying qualities 
and many other factors. 

The project will be one of two identical 
tunnels, the other being built at Buffalo, 
N. Y., by the Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Design of them has been under the general 
direction of Dr. Clark B. Millikan of Caltech 
and Dr. Norton B. Moore of Curtiss-Wright 
with engineers of the manufacturers and the 
Institute collaborating. It will also be avail 
able to other members of the Council—Nort! 


rop, Ryan, Vega and Vultee 


T. P. Wright Reports 
on British Industry 


English aircraft workers ply their trade 
longer hours and harder than Americans and 
translate combat lessons immediately into 
changed technical design, reports Chairman 
r. P. Wright of the United States Aircraft 
Production Mission to Great Britain 

Wright was impressed with the advanced 
aircraft engineering developments in England 
and found that the man-hour output in 
Britain was slightly less than that in the 
United States but observed that the British 
used older equipment, no assembly line tech 
nique, and had to spread out their plant units 
for protection against bombing. The work day 
is 15 per cent longer than here About 40 
per cent of British aircraft workers are women 
and there seemed little chance of increasing 
the payrolls. Increased production therefore 


will have to be through greater efhciency 


U. S. Aluminum 
Output Soars 


Roy A. Hunt, president of the Aluminum 
Company of America, says the United States 
in 1942 produced aluminum at a rate greater 
than all of Europe and is producing probably 
eight times as much of the vital warplane 
metal as Japan. He says one sheet mill alone 
is turning out monthly one and one-half times 
as much high strength alloy sheet as_ the 
entire nation used in a whole year before the 
war This sheet mill, located in Tennessee 
and built in record-breaking time, has capacity 
to roll sheet fifty times as fast as it could be 


rolled two years ago 
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Consolidated Reveals 
400-Passenger Transport 


Consolidated Aircraft ( orp. engineers “are 
working night and day” mn a newer and 
larger airplane capable, as a bomber, of 
round-trip raids to Europe and, as a cargo 
plane, of carrying 400 passengers across the 
Atlantic in a few hours 

Tom Girdler, chairman of ¢ onsolidated, 


address before the New York 


said im an 


Chamber yt Commerce that is engineers 


“have planned this greater airplane to the 
point where industry could begin production 
on it.” 

Girdler 


No other details were revealed 


said Consolidated’s tour-engined Liberator 
will look like i toy plane 


( onsolidated 


alongside the 


Temporary Structures 
Up at Alabama Base 


The Bechtel-McCone-Parsons Corporation 
has completed temporary structures of the new 
Birminghan Alabama, modification center 
announced in SOUTHERN Fuicnt last month, 
and four-engine bomber have started 
throug! the ypperatior I De < ympleted in 
June, the Alabama center w be one of the 
most advanced dificati ba in the coun 
try It was located because t Birmingham's 
strategic position, climatic conditions and air 


port facilities 


Globe Adds Jack 
Story, Larry Rowell 


Jack Story, well-known aviation and auto 


racing publicist, and Larry Rowell, radi 
show producer, have joined the staff of the 
Globe Aircraft Corporation at Fort Worth 
Storey was announced a ssistant to the 
president und Rowel ! i ria relations 


manager 





AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION of General 
Motors Corporation has completed a 
revolutionary new dual rotation propeller, 
the first to be built as a self-contained 
unit with its own hydraulic system. The 
propeller is of automatic, constant speed, 
controllable pitch design and the only 
external mechanism outside of the pro- 
peller unit itself is the control lever in 
the cockpit. 
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LESS METAL THAN EVER is used in this twin-engined Fairchild AT-14, successfully 
flight-tested in November with many advances in design over the original AT-13 plastic- 


plywood bomber-crew trainer announced recently. 


Only metal used is in the two 


520-h. p., 12-cylinder, air-cooled Ranger in-line motors, and in the engine supports 


and instruments and certain other equipment supports. 
The trainer can carry a useful load of nearly two tons. 


Duramold. 


Taylorcraft Enamels 
Grasshopper Exhaust Systems 


In the manufacture of the Army's new L-2B 
liasion plane, Taylorcraft Aviation Corpora 
tion engineers have inaugurated a new method 
»f enameling exhaust and muffler systems. Pre 


viously rust has been a foe to the “grass 


hoppers”, because larger, more expensive mili 
tary airplanes have been using all the stainless 
steel, which is too critical to be used for 
liasion ships. Now each Taylor L-2B is 


equipped with an exhaust and muffler system 
dipped in heat-resistant enamel covering both 
inside and out Iwo coats and two trips to 
the hiring oven insure perfect coverage and 
has the added advantage ot strengthening the 


we Ided joints 


Dolan Aircraft 
Rotates Shifts 


Dolan Aircraft Manufacturing Company, of 
Dallas, Texas, has inaugurated a novel system 
to give employes a complete picture of the 
plant’s operation. By rotating the three shifts, 
each shift learns the importance of every op 
eration on the machined parts from start to 
finish. The value of this system is recognized 
by Army and Navy officials who are sending 
key men to explain to the employes their 
strategic position as aircraft workers. Dolan 
Aircraft employes 58 per cent women in the 


plant 


Stout Joins Consolidated 


Tom M. Girdler, chairman of Consolidated 


Aircraft Corporation, has announced that 
William B. Stout, Detroit inventor and en 
gineer who developed the first all metal com 
mercial airplane, has joined the research staff 
of Consolidated. The firm has taken over the 
Stout Engineering Laboratories, which now 
will be known as the Stout Research Division 
of Consolidated, with headquarters at Dear 


born, Mich. 


The balance of the craft is of 


Houston Woodworking 
Firm Enters Aviation 


Brochstein’s, Inc., of Houston, Texas, large 
manufacturer of bank and store fixtures, has 
announced formation of an aviation division, 
with George B. Forristall as sales promotion 
manager, and has begun subcontracting for 
plywood plastic parts and subassemblies for 
aircraft. The firm has a modern woodworking 
plant equipped with new-type machinery for 
close-tolerance manufacture. Forristall _re- 
cently visited thirty-five aircraft plants and 
said the Mid-Western procurement ofhce en 
gineer of the Army Air Forces had approved 
the firm and its facilities for aircraft work 
He is a first lieutenant in the Civil Air 
Patrol and is operations ofhcer tor Group 814 


Guiberson Names Committee 


Directors of the Guiberson Corporation and 
the Guiberson Diesel Engine Company ot 
Dallas, Texas, have elected a management com 
mittee to direct expanding operations of the 
two corporations. Members are Harry 5 
Zane, Jr., vice president of the firms and man 
ager of their Chicago ofhce since 1941, as 
chairman; Allen Guiberson, president of The 
Guiberson Corporation and executive vice 
president of the Guiberson Diesel Engine Com 
pany who was in charge of perfecting the 
Guiberson air-cooled radial Diesel aircraft 
engine as the only power plant of its kind; 
Alex P. Smith, vice president and controller; 
und R. D. Wallis, secretary and treasurer 


Consair Foremen Elect 


Eddie Cain has been elected president of the 
Foreman’s Club at Consolidated’s Fort Worth 
plant. Other officers are F. S. Perkins, vice 
president, M. C. (Tip) Weber, treasurer, and 
F. E. Williams, secretary. Elected to the 
Club’s board of control are the new officers and 
Joe Merk, Art Crossley, Marty Witkowski, 
Roger G. Hienrichs, and J. T. Dearing. 
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AIRLINES 


Annual Reports Reflect 
Air Transport Efficiency 


Figuratively, America’s airlines not only 
maintained flight with one engine but gained 
altitude in 1942 after the government took 


half their equipment. 


Improved maintenance and schedules was 
the American Airlines, Inc., answer. Operating 
a maximum 94.3 coast-to-coast payload fac 
tor explains TWA. Using each seat to the 
best advantage and excellent co-operation of 
air travelers, reports Delta. United made un- 
precedented use of airplane space Pan 
American on its overseas service won the 
American Museum of Safety’s Arthur Williams 
Memorial Award as_ result of three and one 
half years and 1,156 trans-Atlantic crossings 
without an accident 

The Civil Aeronautics Board shows that by 
reshuffling of schedules and increased use of 
equipment, the sixteen commercial airlines in 
the country boosted their average plane miles 
a day from 1,138 to 1,595. 

The Board reports complete co-operation of 
air carriers in the recommended suspension 
of certain routes and segments of routes and 
that despite the lack of planes the scheduled 
mileage flown per day decreased only 28 per 
cent 

The lines’ big job was in helping trai 
military airmen, and transporting airmail and 
air express in carrying the fight to the enemy 

For instance, American Airlines, Inc., lost 
13 per cent in passenger miles and about 16 
per cent in revenue passengers. But its air 
mail increased 51.2 per cent and its air express 
118.4 per cent over that flown in 1941 In 
addition to its Canadian service, the carrier 
established service to Monterrey and Mexico 
City and added 1,685 miles to air routes 

Delta reports 28.1 per cent more passengers 
and 98.9 per cent more freight in 1942 
Revenue passenger miles increased 45.7 per 
cent. Delta shows passenger gains for seventy 
one consecutive months 

United gained 8 per cent in revenue passen 
ger miles, 81 per cent in airmail ton miles, 
and 130 per cent in express ton miles, despite 
a decrease of 16 per cent in revenue plane 
miles. United took the Safety Council’s award 
tor Group A airlines in flying more than 
300,000,000 miles in 1941 without a fatal 
iccident 

I'WA’s first ten months of 1942 showed an 
express increase of 168.8 per cent, a mail hike 
of 46.5 per cent while passengers were off only 
1 per cent. Each of its planes performed 89 
per cent more work in October, 1942, than 
in October, 1941. 





SPEED AND 
ECONOMY 


We Are Making 


Increasing each plane’s work has enormously 
Dies for Many of 
the Leading Air- 


QO fe 


For Cutting Everything — Even Wood 


J. A. Richards Co. 


Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 














ELECTRICAL INDUCTION has cut the 
time of heating a hollow steel propeller 
blade from fifteen minutes to 210 seconds. 
The heat treatment is twice used, first 
to permit shaping the propeller shank into 
a perfect circle, secondly to allow thick- 
ening and shortening of the shank. Temp- 
erature for the latter operation must be 
2,200 degrees Fahrenheit. The streamlined 
process was developed by The Ohio 
Crankshaft Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 


added to the carriers’ maintenance, especially 
in personnel and in training personnel. 

The carriers have established schools not 
only for their own people, but have taken part 
of the job of teaching military men _ the 
technicalities of multi-motored flight, flight 
control, navigation, radio, meteorology and 


mec hanic Ss. 


The planes taken by the government form 
part of the Army Air Transport Command's 
world-wide freighting system which has mush- 
roomed to ten times the size of all commercial 


uirlines combined. 


Cessna Combats 
Colds, Sickness 


Cessna Aircraft Company officials are look 
ing forward to comparative freedom this win 
ter from production lag due to colds and 
related illness at Wichita, Kansas. Last fall 
the company used a number of workers to 
test oral vaccine, in the form of forty cap- 
sules taken over a 100-day period as a pre- 
caution against streptococcus, staphylococcus, 
influenza, pneumonia and other infections as- 
sociated with colds. Several employes who 
previously had three or four serious colds each 
twelve 
This year the cap- 


year went through the following 
months without a sniffle. 
sules have been made available to all workers 


at cost 


Catalog Service for Engineers 


To assist aircraft design engineers in keep- 
ing pace with developments, the United States 
Rubber Company has instituted a new loose- 
Practical data are or- 
ganized for efficient use. Government specifi- 
cations are placed handily for reference and 
the book furnishes much tabular data, aug- 
mented by many charts, blueprints and photos. 
Distribution is restricted to aircraft design 


leaf catalog service. 


engineers, who may obtain the service from the 
U. S. Rubber Company. 





BRIEFS 


The Army Air Transport Command expects 
its Operations soon to be ten times larger than 
all the world’s airlines combined in_ peace 
time, according to the 1942 edition of the 
yearbook Aerosphere, just off the press. 
University, Detroit, 
ceptance of the Col. E. S. Evans grant for 


Wayne announces ac 
air cargo research for postwar development, 
in recognition of the noted Detroit indus 
trialist and aircraft authority. ... Two Army 
flyers were able to pull their Republic P-47 
Thunderbolts out of dives at 725 miles an 
hour only by cranking the elevator trim tabs 
after the terrific speed had solidly “frozen’”’ 
the regular controls over an East Coast air base. 
. Lockheed and Vega Aircraft Corporations 
in 1942 hit a production peak nearly double 
the dollar value of planes and parts they 
produced in the previous ten years 
Southern Aircraft Corporation has adopted a 
group insurance program of life insurance sup 
plemented by sickness and accident, hospital 
and surgical benefits. The city of Long 
Beach, Cal., plans for future air freight serv 
ice by designing a six-runway field ultimately 
costing $16,000,000 with the longest run- 
way 14,200 feet in length. . . . Interstate Air- 
craft and Engineering Corporation has begun 
production at its Illinois plant of a new 
plastic-plywood plane for the government. 
. Cessna now attaches “Bring a Friend’’ to 
its “Men Wanted” signs posted throughout 
its plant and skilled men are wanted despite 
feminine help of more than 35 per cent of 
the payroll. . . . A. M. Hall, division man 
ager of Consolidated’s Fort Worth plant, has 
been appointed acting manager of Vultee’s 
eastern division at the new Allentown, Pa., 
. PESCO, 
division of Borg-Warner, now has two big 


plant for Navy torpedo bombers 


plants in Cleveland, to aid its production of 
aircraft hydraulics, fuel and air pumps and 
accessories. Ford's Willow Run plant 
has started its production of Consolidated 
B-24-E bombers that is to reach a peak this 
year of one ship an_ hour. Air-cooled 
Motors Corporation of Syracuse has received 


additional 


horizontally-opposed type of engines from both 


orders for Franklin air-cooled, 
the Army and Navy, but details are not per 


mitted, 


Braniff and CMA Plan 
New U. S.-Mexico Service 


Award by the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
Braniff Airways of a permanent extension of 
service between San Antonio and Laredo will 
Branift's 


Chicago-Texas operation with that of Com- 


make possible the integration of 


panie Mexicana Aviacion (PAA) for a new 
international air service. T. E. Braniff, pres- 
ident, says the two airlines have already 
agreed to an interchange of equipment whereby 
through, one-ship service will be effected sub 
ject to compliance with U. S. and Mexican 
regulations. CMA 
Mexico City via Monterrey. 


connects Laredo with 








e 15 Years of Propeller Production 


e Constructed for Lasting Service 
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PROPELLERS OF SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE (MFG.C0..-> 


e Calibrated and Designed for Maximum Efficiency 
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ACTURING COMPANY 


e For All Types and Makes of Propellers 
* 2-7 Days at the Foctory 
e CAA Authorized Station 
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Small Hand 
Screw Machine 


Transformer 
Resists Weather 


The ability constantly to wit 

capabl ta tand extreme conditions of hu 
dity and heat is claimed to 

K ew ermatite treated transtormers 


1 ba unufactured by the Thermador 


Electrical Manutacturing Co 


( ( 
j , 
, pre SUPPLY CHUTE 
tw , ‘ 
: . I he Dennison Manutacturing 
A 
4 , ( mpany of Farmingham, Mass., 
" , 
, i perfected in emergency supply 
- parachute of small dimensions tor 
ad CB, pping uircratt parts, tood, 
! “ water medicine, clothing, tools 
npe i ! ind other items with a minimum 


f wind drift tor accuracy 


Production of 
Cap Simplified 

A new aircraft gas cap assembly 
has been introduced by Poulsen & 


Nardon, Inc., 


facturer of stamped parts. Stamp 


in 


welding operations normally asso 


ciated with 
tor holding 
portion of 
matically 


stamping 


from deep-drawn flat sheet, the 


cap has eliminated the need for 


steel tubing 


sections. 


Los Angeles manu 
g has eliminated many of the 
gas tank cap. Lugs 
the 


formed during the 


operation 





















Air Tools Are 
Speeding Output 


and speeding up many types 


machine tool operations. 


cap to the tank eliminating arm work 


ADEL CONTROL GAINED 


assembly are auto 


Produced 


control of Adel Precision Products 


the cap’s circular 


Adel president. 




























DARNELL CORP.LTD., 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 


60 WALKER ST..NEW YORK.N.Y 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL 


WHY ANTI-VIBRATION AIRCRAFT 
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Withstand Sudden, Extreme 
TEMPERATURE FACTORS 


Violent changes in ambient temperatures, 
with sudden power surges, require special 
fuse construction. Fusion temperatures of 
Littelfuses are high enough to be little af- 
fected by quick-changing ambients. Effect 
of convection air currents is minimized by 
protective design and special features. Sud- 
den power surges, exceedingly steep wave 
fronts, reaching maximum in microseconds, 
have introduced other problems. These also 
are efficiently dealt with. 


Non-Crystallizing Fuse-Elements 


4 common cause of fuse failure is 
crystallization and cracking of ele- 
ment due to contraction and expan- 
sion Expansion (about .003”) is 
taken up in aircraft Littelfuses by a 
“Gooseneck” spring-forming at one 
end of element (see illustration). 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
Engineers fusing for today’s severe preblems of heat, 
vibration, fatigue, and mechanical strength, are in- 
vited to write 


LITTELFUSE, INC. 


4763 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Compressed air is simplifying 


woman worker above is shown 
using an air drill to put a diagonal 
chamfer on an aircraft engine 
part. Demonstrating much versa 
tility, special air chucks, expand 
ing arbors and other devices are 


I'ransamerica Corp. has obtained 


Corp., through acquisition of more 
than 445,000 shares of Adel stock, 
according to H. Ray Ellinwood, 
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“WELL DONE, 1942, 
NOW WE'LL FINISH 
THE Jos! | 


This year of 1943 can be our winning 
year. It is for us in the aircraft industry to double 
our efforts in the battle of production. We of Air- 
craft Steel and Supply Co. pledge our all for a 


victorious 1943. 


/ THE AIRCRAFT STEEL 


AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


378 INDUSTRIAL BLVD. FAIRFAX AIRPORT 
Dallas, Texas WICHITA, KANSAS Kansas City, Kan. 


St. Louis, Mo. Oklahoma City, Okla. Tulsa, Okla. 

























Ada, Oklahoma 


New CPT Program Started 


A new CPT program of twenty Navy and 
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Bryan, Texas 
Glider Pilots Entertained at Barbecue 
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Hamilton White, 


Army instructor, is now associated in business 


former airline pilot and 


with Dick Cardwell, and will serve as check 
pilot for the school. Mrs. White (Rosamond) 


is also working at the airport—an attractive 
addition . Mart Jernigan has received his 
commercial .. . Henry Jensen is now flying at 


Denton and Cleo Bigrove has gone home to 
work on the farm. We miss these Iowa boys 


the airport is not the same without them 


NAN BIGGS 


Entiat 
CIVIL AIR 
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Dallas, Texas 
The Marines Have Landed 


On tour with Tony—It woud be queer as 
a three-dollar bill if every airport didn’t have 
some Eager Beavers on the line, waiting their 
turn to fly And the Eager Beaver depart 
ment has turned out a very good grade A 
batch of pilots this month at all the local 
Dallas deals 

i¢ Hampton—Denver “Lucky Miner, of 
Oklahoma and RAF fame, caught up enougl 


time for his commercial Johnny King 
wound up with a private Gladys Hou 
1 new private (she’s gunning tor the Fer 
rying Command Dewitt Bishop is a 
' : , 
private ulso ole George Tucker hit the 
1 ' ' 
three Delis for his private ticket Inspector 
, 
Ravenstein shore has been busy Ac this 


field you will find a first-class dude of new 
buildings set 
Jeff Green and Rob Millsap take a bow 

\¢ Hudson Mac” Davis has ordered and 


will receive a new flight ofhce by the way 


up with shops and the works 


of a New Year’s present for his Eager 


Beavers Mrs Jane Thomas is whittling 
at time in the air Aviation manuals have 
been thumbed, CAR has been read out loud, 
silently and ti vroughly; you couldn't get any 


»f the beavers to look skyward even for the 
B 19 this past tew weeks; and the results 
ire: Jim Jaques, Munson McKinney, and How 


ird Smith have their private licenses Ed 
Harvey's next, so saveth the instructor, ] ( 


Brooks, who assists these Eager Beavers 


if Lou Foote’s The Marines ave landed 
und verily, verily, everything is very well in 
hand I I “Andy” Anderson checks the 
boys and reports that these men from our 


battle fronts who have volunteered for glider 


training are 100 percenters They are trom 
the ranks, and so darned happy to be back 
for additional training It is indeed an in 
spiring sight to see the way these men take 
to learning They break ground at 8:30, 
work all day, hear taps at 10:30, which is 
just thirty minutes after the last class It 








they want to come to the city, they ask their 
skipper for a “pass to go ashore.” And if 
they are up on their lessons, no failures all 
week, they can “go ashore.” Good deal! 


At Curry—L. P. Nolden and Neal Lyons, 
who is a top flight photographer around these 
parts, have won the battle of the road to a 
“commercial” and shoved off to use the 
coveted piece of paper Thurston Thomas 
and Ruth Hagmann (we ain’t related), both 
determined beavers, have new private licenses 

we are jealous. 

Lawrence Schell is building more shops for 
the repairs and maintenance department. 

Love Field—Margaret Keogh earned a va 


cation and in Seattle Dock Freeling is 
doing his chores for the Atlanta, Georgia, 
peach department R. Ravenstein was 
transferred from Cowtown .. . such shuf 
flings . . . in the CAA office . . . very dis 


concerting. 


Tom Collins is losing Mary Jones due to 
wedding bells. Tom looks very sad. Mary 
was a definite asset to the busy office 
Jimmie Hughes has the system. He lets Mrs. 
Jimmie take care of the office, and she is 
1 most Eager Beaver 


Capt. George Haddaway and Lt. Jimmie 
Marshall were in the city on official business, 
very resplendent in the uniforms of the 
Civil Air Patrol. They are hunting (cen 


sored) in the Gulf. 

Mustane—Harry Sellers now has a lot of 
additional staff help to take care of the full 
quota of students from SMU .. . and the 





FOR SALE: | J3 1938 Model 
PIPER CUB, Continental 50, 1500 
hours. Good flying condition. $850. 


MULBERRY FLYING CLUB, 
Mulberry, Ind. 








FOR SALE: TIRES WHOLESALE 


New factory stocks. Our Specials: 6.00x6 
non-skid 7.00x4. 8.00x4 smooth 2-ply $8.75. 
4-ply $10.75. Tubes $3.25. Large stock 
6.50x10, 7.50x10, 8.50x10, Culver 5.00x4, 
new production 4-6 ply, 8-10" and all 
sizes tail wheel tires. New Goodrich 6x2 
solids $1.45. Bie stock Tires, Propellers, 
Spark Plugs, and Batteries. Rush delivery 
im any size, supplying many of the largest 
operators at lowest prices. Shipment 
Cc. O. D.  Imspecton allowed, guaranteed 
merchandise. 

SPARK PLUGS FOR SALE: Correct 
specifications for vour engine. New Stand- 
ard brands. B. G. Champion, A. C. in 
stock. Immediate delivery. Reading Air- 
craft batteries, one or quantity. Operators’ 
discounts. 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 


Municipal Airport, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Retaining Our Leadership by Prompt, Efficient, Courteous Service. 


A Buy the Easy Way—the A.C.C. Way. 
Contracts Insured and Purchased Immediately. 


Aircraft Industry. 
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Love Field , Dallas 
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planes give out with a constant drone of 
motors humming out a training program .. . 
Here’s an interesting item: the CPT ain’t no 
more. It is now the “War Training Service’’. 
We've been cautioned not to forget it. 
White Rock Airport—F. W. “Mad Wayne” 


Anthony has a “T” Craft and J. W. Simmons, 


Ir.. ole Hugh Heatherington, and L. E. 
Guillot have memberships in the same “T” 
Craft. Also, the lads are looking for a 


couple of more members . . . wanna 


Philip Cravin, who goes to Corsicana via 


Waxahachie or Waxahachie via Corsicana 
which we don’t believe, but he’s ribbed about 
it) and Bailey Johnson were plenty busy 


discussing the problem of how to raise a 
flock of chickens 
what else would a couple of pilots talk about? 


Well, it was raining... 


Bye now 


TONY HAGMANN 
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Lawton, Oklahoma 
Grasshopper Pilots in Training 


Among the new solo students are John D. 
Terry, William A. Skipper, Edward P. Wixted, 
Guy R. Clayborne, Jr., Thomas ¢ Arnett, 
Leroy Julian, and Jesse G. Webster. All are 
members of Class “D” of the Liaison course 
the boys that are eventually known as the 
grasshopper” pilots of the Field Artillery 

Ray Abbott, Jimmy Wilkinson and Fain 
Poole, former CPT students, have left for 
active duty with the Air Corps. Carl Stephens 
and Tommy Ashmore have reported at Kelly 
Field to begin training for an _ instructor's 
rating. Joe McDonald has finished his course 


of training and is now instructing on Fair 


childs at an Army primary school in Chick- 
asha. 

<2. 4. 
and now of the Army Air Corps, recently 
Lieut. Gordon, who 


Darling, a former CPT student, 


V isited the hom: 


is stationed at Love Field, Dallas, with the 


irport. 
Ferry Command, also dropped in. Charles 
Shewey, formerly of Duncan, and now a 
lieutenant (jg) in the Navy, flew over in a 
Taylorcraft for a visit before reporting to the 
Navy base at Norman. He has just com- 
pleted his training at Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Lts. Jimmie McNulty and Joe Reed, Jr., for- 
mer instructors, also paid us a brief visit. 


D. L. Huscher, the airport manager, made 
a business trip to Austin, Fort Worth, and 
San Antonio the middle of the week. Ed 
Nelson of Fort Worth, the superintendent of 
the CPT Region 4, stopped briefly. 

Joe L. Schneider, Howard Angus, Glen 
Powers, Hubert Green and Joe Howenstine 
have been giving their planes regular and 
frequent work-outs. Schneider is working for 
a commercial, while Green and Howenstine 
are almost ready for a private license. George 
Howard is back and is also working towards 
1 commercial. Sergeant Fred Poynor of Fort 
Sill spent his furlough at the airport building 


up time for his private license. 


JULIA SAPP 
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Mexia, Texas 
CAP Ground School Meets Weekly 


Municipal Airport—Lot of activity going on 
around the airport these days. In the last 
month ten students have soloed. They are: 


Jonnie Meires and Roy Wilson of Waco; Tony 





Lewis and Frank Abate of Marlin; Billy Paul 
Hocks of Groesbeck; and Ruby Papejoy, Lynn 





FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR 


FuGH! - 





by 
CHARLES A. ZWENG 
Author of 
“Radio & Instrument Flying,” Etc. 





A new and different book—a must 
for every Flight Instructor, and a book 
needed by every student. Printed with 
the new easy-to-read type and with all 
flight maneuvers fully illustrated. This 
book shows the new “series of turns” 
and “series of eights”. Here will be 
found standard methods of flight in- 
struction with explanations of flight 
maneuvers in primary, intermediate 
and advanced training. 

Other new features include flight ex- 
aminers and methods of grading. A 
new section covers information con- 
cerning Load Factors. Typical flight 
instructor's examinations “multiple 
choice” are covered in the last section. 
480 pages handsomely bound in blue 
leatherette with gold _ letters. Price 
$4.00 postpaid or C. O. D. 
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We, of Aircraft Sales Co., extend our best wishes 


to our friends and customers for a winning 1943. 
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Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


CAP Squadron Completes Basic Training 


Ai 
ot 


Oklahoma 
Patrol 


Patrol The 
Civil Air 


training 


Civil City 


squadron the has com 


the basic course which 


ot 


pleted con 
c lassroom work 
Civil Air 


Patrol work several old-time pilots have begun 


sists of seventy-two hours 


Through enthusiasm generated in 


working toward renewing their lapsed pilot 


And besides that, several people who 


Hcenses 

never have had the urge to fly before have 
ipparently been bitten by the flying bug in 
CAP classes and activities Anyhow, some of 


the new pilots, students and otherwise, around 
Gowdy, 
Noves, 
Mrs. Neil 
Myron } 


1 
commercial 


Eagleton, Jane 
Jorske, R. ¢ 
B. White, 
Rodesnev 


with i 


this vicinity Jim 
Marge Hallman, 
Lucille Rodgers, 
Woodward 
Butt 
ticket 
W ith 


spring 


are 
Felix 

Morris 
George 


off 


ind 


rum finishes new 


membership steadily increasing, and 


just around the corner, more flying 


activities may 
Burt 


members of 


be expected from this squadron 
Commander. Other 
the staff S. 
Sturgeon, Executive Officer; Nettie Sponhaltz, 
Adjutant; Carl Klepzig, Unit Of 
W. H. Shockey, Intelligence and Public 
Relations Officer; Dr. Paul 
Training Ofhcer; W 

Officer; Byron 
D. R 


portation Officer; Raymond Stoll, Engineering 


with Sponhaltz as 


squadron are 
, | 
Personne 
heer; 
Parr, Operations 
Moore. 
Savage, ¢ 


and H Supply 


ind 


munications Ofhcer; 


Equipment om 


Protzman, Trans 





AIRPORT 


DIRECTORY 





EVERYTHING FOR PILOTS AND AIRCRAFT OWNERS! 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Ports, 


Completely stocked with aviation equipment 


Call, write, or come 


AIR ASSOCIATES, INC. 


LOVE FIELD, DALLAS, 


in person. . 


Navigation Accessories 


. to 


TEXAS 





CAMPBELL AIRCRAFT 
Luscombe Sales and Service 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, MINERAL WELLS 


Now! 





At Your Service 


WHITE ROCK AIRPORT 


*% Cub Dealer 
*% Gas and Oi! 
*% Hangar Space 


ROUTE 4, BOX 327, DALLAS, TEXAS 





HUDSON AIRPORT 
Student Instruction 
GAS — Oll — STORAGE 


A & E Mechanic on the Field 
Garland Road and Northwest Highway 
Ten minutes from downtown Dallas 





PARA-PACK 


Complete Parachute Service 
Student Instruction 


HELEN QUINLAN 
ist Hangar So. of Adm. Bldg. 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth 





NAVAL PILOTS WANTED 


With the Following Qualifications: 


For appointment as a commissioned officer in 
Class A-V(T), USNR, you must hold an effective 
License, or hold an ef- 
or have 


CAA Commercial Pilot’s 
fective CAA Instructor’s Rating, 


300 hours certified flying time in aircraft 


100 horsepower. Candidates must have gr 
from a recognized high school, and must be able 
to pass Navy flight physical examination. These 
qualifications. 


are minimum professional 


Upon being commissioned these 


Corpus Christi, for three months’ 

will be appointed Naval 

Ferry, Transport, or Instructor duties. 
Released by: 

LIEUT. E. 

Executive 

Naval 


QO. 
Officer 


Aviation Cadet 


men 
sent directly to Naval Air Station, Pensacola o1 
indoctrination 
and refresher course, and upon completion, they 
Aviators and assigned to 


Selection 


at least 
of over 
aduated 


Board 


will 


ROBINSON, USNR 


LOU FOOTE 
FLYING SERVICE 


Complete Private & 
Commercial Courses 

Horsepower Rating 
J5 Travelairs 
Stinsons 


Hangar Space 


Transportation to Town 


Government Approved 
Flying & Ground School 
No. 775 


Instructors’ Course 


be 


Parachute Riggers’ Course 


LOU FOOTE 
AIRPORT 
The Newest Dallas Field 
Phone W-1131 
9 Miles South on Beckley 








LISTEN YOU! 
Our ‘phone is still Wyndon 9-1234 
‘twill be after Hitler, Hirohito and their henchmen have 


found their home in Hell. 


PRECISION AEROMOTIVE CORPORATION, Houston, Texas 
Thanx bunch! 


“Smitty” 


and we hope 


“Gotch" 





... AND WE ARE STILL IN BUSINESS, TOO! 


Repairing metal and wood propellers. 
The worse they are the better we fix ‘em. 


WALKER-BAUMANN PROPELLER SERVICE 


Houston, Texas 
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Officer; Broneta Davis, Flight Commander; Anne Young is reported to be Mrs. John Why "Chutes Open 


und Fred C. Cosman, Finance Officer. Adger. 
WNAA—The annual Christmas luncheon Stovall Airport—M. C. Thompson has moved The twenty-four-foot parachutes used by 
for the Oklahoma City Unit of the Women’s his complete shop into the recently completed Army pilots are externally inspected every ten 
- : 
National Aeronautical Association was held in new hangar. While he was moving his tools days for possible damage to harness, cover or 
the home of Mrs. Moss Patterson last month. vumber ¢ hip AP , a} 
irs. M itterson | 1onth num er of ships in from CAP duty found rip cord cover. Every sixty days each ‘chute is 
Guests of r for the day were Mrs. Gordon their way in, too, for engine overhauls k e ” | 
. . unpacked and “washed” for twenty-four hours 
Lynn Wright, national president of the ot Cliff Stovall purchased W. L. Downer’s Por- : . 
-_ : : by circulating air kept at seventy-five de 
ganizat , and Mrs. Ralph L. Hahn, national terfield . [The new instructor is Vaughan f hick led i 
grees, alter which neede repairs ar ma anc 
ecretary, dot i Tulsa Oklahoma City Embrey . Raymond Cook bought a Stinson ked . N a he i I : 
: : er ; it is repackec » parachute is u nger 
iest ided Mrs. Clayton D Johnson, Reliant, but left it on patrol duty. — “ih , . an — 
: than ven years; eve , ! 
V H. D Sandy Sanderson. Mrs. Morris uM ARJORIE ss AR DOAN se r ears; even Ps 1S “y in good 
: : ; ‘ order at that age it i 1 ar 
B \ - Mrs Wilbur Pudee. lta Saemes de ge s condemnec and retired 
LD. Thomson and Jane Gowdy 


MRS 8. D. SPONHALTZ 





Enlit— AM YOUR 


CHVIL ANREP PATROL U () ) f SH t D 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
CAP Group Staff Members Commissioned f ( | | a 


[Training classes of Civil Air Patrol con 
ue, with “Sidearms the subject at this 
writing Colonel Holderness lectured on the 
same, stressing safety at all times Target y 
practice takes place in the Byrd High School 
Armory. Squadron ( mander Fuller en 
courages this activity by donating rounds of 
ammunition that’s solid encouragement! 
Members ft the Group Staff have received H ff f | ] | | 
eir Commussions 
Mun t \irport A ew crop of ele . 
students are well under way wit! 
raining They are James McGonagill, 
Charles Birdsong, James Latimer, Charles Lee, 
W lell Wiggins, John Bayer III, Raymond 





Bond, Av Chapman, Douglas Courtney SOUTHERN FLIGHT’S 
James Craft, Murphy Crow, James Davidson, 
Rives Gatamany, Burton Hammons, Willian 
Higginbotham, W " Jenningss, James Lev CIVIL AIR PATROL HANDBOOK 
erette, Leroy Sledge, Roy Smit Jr., 
Stewart, Horace Watson, Buster 7 ilder, Her Convenient — Informative — Officially Approved 
ell Woodyard, Jr., and Robert Thaxt 
This new and valuable Handbook, just published by SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT, enables CAP members for the first time to obtain im- 
portant Civil Air Patrol information and the latest Official Direc- 
tives in convenient reference form. Monthly Supplements to be sent 
all Handbook owners will keep this official information always 
up to date. And the cost ... well, that’s really good news. For 


The ew secondary class is composed 
Robert Ashworth, Inmon BP'!cdsoe, Lawrence 
Brenner, Lawrence Campbell, Jr., Robert Can 
ida, Harold Cochran, Ernest Copeland, John 


Cox, Donald Dale, Robert Dinning, Chalmer 


Juke r., Placide Dupre, Leonard ly, Shel 

—* wo . sehen r tert ~ ars a —1 this splendid Handbook has been planned as a gift to CAP members. 
Haney, Tom Harding, Jr., O'Neil Hotard 

James McConathy, Jr., Langtry McDonald, ' 7 ; suRSC PIPTIC 
John Morris, Jr., Dennis Owens, Lonnie Pace, 

Lincoln Thomas Robbins, Lynn  Poeder, : ; Ni | its) 

Rudolph Rice, George Sharman and Robert . 

Southwell 


Here is an opportunity that no CAP member should miss—12 big issues of 
A recent newspaper write-up covering one Mid-America's leading aviation magazine plus a Oivi] Air Patrol Handbook and 
Monthly Supplement Service that you cannot buy elsewhere at any price, for 


pa gave pictures he de uiled us rm hat $2.00—the regular price of the magazine alone. 
at avy Medglings, ir tigi - Already hundreds of CAP members from all perts of the ceuntry have accepted 
tructor ground instructors, courses and this Special Offer and have subscribed to SOUTHERN FLIGHT and its CAP 
lormitory lif The men who teach the cadets Handbook Service. If YOU, too, want one of these helpful Handbooks FREE we 
w to fly are Gordon Adger, B. F. Pressley, suggest that you act at once. 
Robert |! is, Leonard Lotspeich, Moulton 2 
on ae Se Sade eee USE THE HANDY COUPON .. . and do it TODAY 
torey Jon isterwood 1lcolm obinson, ee 
Leo Abington, Grayson Scott, J. G. Skeels, SOUTHERN FLIGHT, P. O. Box 750, Dallas, Texas 
Ses Sei eet SONNY Os Re ee ae I ACCEPT YOUR SPECIAL CAP HANDBOOK OFFER AS CHECKED BELOW 
Randolph Marsto [wo young women who Please check service desired 
wert t mentioned, but who are important to ( ) Please enter me as a new subscriber to SOUTHERN FLIGHT and send me the 
program are Margaret Chamberlain and CAP Handbook and Monthly Supplements as published FREE. I enclose $2.00. 
Ver Lee W e, the yfhee staft’’. ( ) Please extend my subscription one year from its present expiration date and send 
; me the CAP Handbook and Monthly Supplements as published. I enclose $3.00 for 
The members of the WNAA thoroughly my subscription renewal and the Handbook. 
ed the party given by Mary Neal at 
Evelyn Hefley’s home Mildred Carney must : . 
; , ; NAME 
VE ad something el on her mind when Please Print 
nvitati irrived she thought it was 
eduled a month from the date the party STREET 
actually came off; result she wasn’t there. 


Nelwyn Fargeson didn’t mind a bit that Lt 
CITY and STATE 


5) Nix landed at Municipal Airport instead 
Barksdale Field—as long as he got here 

ee eee eee ee ee ee eee CAP CONNECTION 
j Jere Overdyke very frequently 
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CAP Furnishes Test 
Pilot for St. Louis 
Trainer Manufacturer 


By Capt. Joe L. Kirk, Wing 73 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


To assure receiving your copy of 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT regularly, please 
notify us immediately of any change in 
address, giving both old and new ad- 
dress. 


If you have not received your mag- 
azine regularly, we will appreciate 
hearing from you We do not want 


vou to miss a single copy 


Just a penny postcard will do 
Thank you, 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT, 
P. O. Box 750, 
Dallas, Texas. 








could 
are 


but we 
“If 


imagine 


is of course a military secret, 


from commenting, 


like 


and bombers will be like.” 


not refrain they 


building our trainers this, what 


ir new fighters 


The 
Capt 


following day, taking aloft a colonel, 


Kratz 


roup of 


1 command performance for 
who 


gave 


inspecting Army ofhcers, 


S a 
the plane and immediately 


promptly approved 


placed an order 

Performance of tasks such as this by the 
Civil Air Patrol saves time, material and men 
xeeded in combat zones. Hunting submarines 
is the Civil Air Patrol’s first duty, but hun- 
dreds are busy on courier service, towing 
targets for anti-aircraft practice, patrolling 


pipe lines, power lines. 


Inland Squadrons Busy 
With Mercy Missions 


There’s been an upsurge of inland flying 


activity for the Civil Air Patrol, especially in 


and merey 


resc uc missions 

Merrill Christopherson and Casper Wolf 
ighted a wrecked airliner near Fairfield, Utah, 
that twenty CAP pilots were searching for. 
They landed a quarter of a mile away and 
broueg tr first aid to two survivors of the 
crast who 1d | an beside the wrec kage 


right The CAP pilots sum 
help to 


ambulance und) medical 


save the tw passengers who escaped imme 


diate death because they had hastily strapped 


m their safety belts 


meanwhile was busy 


I he Alabama Wing 


wi 4 systematic search over a large portion 
of its state for the missing Philippines cam 
paign hero, Lieut. Col Boyd D. (Buzz) Wag 
ner, missing on a flight from Florida 

The Alabama Wing was based on an Army 
field, supplied gasoline and received other 


Army co-operation as ten to fifteen ships flew 


day after day, each with pilot and observer 
A ground crew of the CAP went out from 
Birming|! Iimin twenty autos, all ona volunteer 
basis 

4 CAP plane out of Atlanta within barely 
more than two hours after the request was 
eceived, flew serum 205 miles to save the 
seriously ill wife of an Army ofhcer 


CAP Cadets Expanding 


The Civil Air Patrol, which undertook to 
sponsor a ¢ adet plan, now finds itself prac 
tically being towed by the rapidly advancing 
youth organization The Connecticut Wing 


reports that the Cadet plan is proving such a 


stimulus that applic ations already exceed the 
me-for-one ratio of CAP members, so that 
the latter are having to expand their own or 
ganization The Tampa, Fla., CAP group 
reports that the youngsters are marching 
circles around the older drill team members 

The CAP wants to keep the number of 
Cadets from exceeding the number of grown 
ups, to emphasize excellence rather than 


For least, it is felt 


limitation on the Cadets be continued. 


juantity the present, at 


that the 


Reason Couriers Are Popular 


The Chicago CAP industrial courier service 
getting vital 
jobs. A 
Chicago 


is speeding war production by 
and 


engineer 


manpower to trom 


skilled 


two-day 


emergency 


highly living near 
trip to an Qhio factory 
needed. The ¢ AP 


round trip in one 


faced a 
urgently 
make the 


where he was 


enabled him to 
day with some time to spare at his own office 
Similarly, a chief expediter at a Chicago firm 
was flown to a Michigan town where there 
fast 


was no train connection. 





Outstanding New Aviation 
Defense Books 


COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PILOTS: New 
“Aeronautical Training’’ fully covers new mul- 
tiple choice examinstions, with drift off 
course and alternate airport problems plotted 
and solution given. Commercial examinations 
are shown in separate section of the book. 
Novigation, Meteorology, Aircraft, Engines and 
CAR covered. Just published—12th edition 
only $3.00 postpaid, or C.O.D. 

RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: by 


Chories A. Zweng, Instructor, U. S. Air Corps 


New 1941 Edition covering new important 
material. Written especially to prepare the 
pilot for government examination for ‘‘in 


strument roting."’ Radio-Telephone Permit in 
cluded with Meteorology, Radio-Orientation, 
let-down, offcourse and alternate airport prob 
lems. Only $4.00, postpaid 

A. & E. MECHANICS RATING: Airplane 
ond Engine Mechanics—Can you pass your 
written test? Send for new quiz book covering 
Airplanes, Engines, and Mechanics’ Civil Air 
Regulations. 156 pages, fully illustrated, with 
new multiple choice examination questions 
Only $3.00, postpaid or C.O.D 

FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new quiz text 
covering the scope of the new multiple choice 
examination for flight instructor rating. Illus 


trated with diagrams. $3.00, postpaid, or 
c.0.D. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written for the 


student preparing for ‘‘Ground Instructor Rat 
Covers Novi 


ing Excellent for class work 
gation, Meteorology, Aircraft and Theory of 
Flight, Engines and Civil Air Regulations 


$3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: Contains 


Multiple Choice’’ examinations on Noviga 
tion, Meteorology, Aircraft and Theory of 
Flight, Engines and CAR. Nomenclature and 
aviation dictionary in back of book. It's new 
and different. Something you cannot offord to 
be without. $3.00 postpaid. Or it may be pur 
chased in combination with “‘Ground Instruc 
tor’’ for $5.00 


NAVIGATION PLOTTER: (Dept. of Com 
merce type) is necessary for all problems in 
volving drift, letdown and offcourse, includ- 


ing alternate airport problems. May be used 
when taking examination. Complete with 
large leatherette Navigation Note Book and 
instructions, only $4.00 postpaid. 
AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Meda! 
includes meteorology, $5.00 postpaid 
METEOROLOGY: New edition for pilots by 
Lieut. Commander Halpine. $2.75 postpaid or 
c. O. D. 

SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGATION by 
P. V. H. Weems and E. A. Link, Jr. $3.00 
postpaid. 

U. S. COAST AND GEODETIC (Lyon) 
AIRCRAFT COMPUTER with book of in- 
structions. $3.00 


Pan American Navigation Service 


L 12021 Ventura Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 


Edition) 
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GENE ROYER, Ser'y 
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AIRPORT TERMINAL BLOG., weacnam ricco, FORT WORTH 


Mar 


Southwest pilots prefer 
AIRCREDIT way 


Low Cost — Easy Terms — Quick Service 


Ask your dealer or write, wire or call. 





SOUTHERN FLIGHT 







































JARDUR 


Beselmeter Aviation Chronographs. 
Waterproof Aviation Wrist-Watche 
and Precisien Aviation Accessories 








i DAS... ky do ton 


Scarag ; 
wa The new year will be a momentous one for all 
WARNER AIRCRAFT liberty-loving peoples. For the evil tide of dic- 
CORP. tator domination is slowly but surely going out— BAG 
and we are building a mighty wall of production 
to keep it from ever again engulfing the freedom 
ee of the world. 


rr Hope is bright, but the need for action never 
was greater. For the EXTRA effort we make 
LY¢ OMING NOW may well be the key to victory and the 


lasting peace we are fighting for. 

Backed by world-famous products and unsur- 
passed service facilities, and geared to wartime 
demands, SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE CO. re- 


solves for °43: 





TO SERVE AMERICA BETTER THROUGH 
BETTER SERVICE TO AVIATION 
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COMPANY nana 


LOVE FIELD DALLAS, TEXAS 
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OTS 


It’s Self-locking 


The Boots principle of self-locking nut 
as employed in the Bellows, Wing, and 
Rol-Top (illustrated above) styles is 
well-known throughout the aircraft in- 
dustry. In each case the nut is one-piece, 
all-metal. The self-locking action is ob- 
tained by means of the out-of-phase 
locking collar connected to the lead 
threads by means of a resilient spring 
member, 

Here are a few of the planes fabri- 
cated with Boots Nuts: 

Grumman Wildcat F4F-3 
Boeing Flying Fortress B-17E 
North American B-25 
Curtiss Commando C-46 
Consolidated Liberator B-24E 
Curtiss P-40 
Curtiss Dive Bomber SB2C-1 
Brewster Buccaneer 
Edo Floats 
All Plywood Planes 


AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION 





BOOTS FOR THE PLANES OF CHINA 


On the landing fields of China, even the coolie boy pitches 
in to help the maintenance men... and so he, too, knows 


about Boots for the planes of China. 


If you could ask the men who repair the planes or the 
pilots who fly them, not only in China but wherever American 
fighter planes fly, youd find out why Boots Nuts have earned 
such an enviable reputation. You'd learn that they are gener- 
ally lighter in weight, have greater re-usability in maintenance 
and are proof against any airplane vibration. They literally 
outlast the plane.” There is lasting economy in the use of 
Boots Aircraft Nuts. And, of course, they meet the exacting 
specifications of all Government agencies. 

For the engine manufacturer, Boots “Rol-Top” Nuts ex- 


cel in performance under higher temperatures. 


® GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 





